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MARYLAND SUPER-PHOSPHATE 


Of which 45.628 per cent. is Bone Phosphate. Equiv. to 10150 per cent. Sulphate Ammonia. 


To the Farmers and Planters of Maryland and the South generally. 


Horner’s Maryland SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


(We court the Chemist’s inquiry.) 


After 23 years’ experience in the Fertilizing busincss, and after establishing a wide reputation for the 
purity and excellence of his Bone Dust, the subscriber has been induced to prepare a Phosphate suitable 
to the requirements and every way worthy the attention of the Southern Farmer. 

The ‘*MARYLAND” isa rejuvenator and permanent improver of the soil. It stimulates equal to 
Peruvian Guano, and sustains equal to Bone, being composed almost entirely of these ingredients, with a 
very liberal percentage of Potash in the residuum. There is no adulterater nor inferior article used—every 
part of the Phosphate being of essential benefit to the land. Neither pains nor expense have been spared 
in its preparation, and we claim for it the greatest benefit to the farmer from the smallest outlay. 

For Cotton, Wheat and Corn, and as a general stimulant and aliment for worn and impoverished 
land, there can be nothing superior. It is warranted to run as high in Ammonia, and higher in Bone 
Phosphate, than any other fertilizer in the market. 


Price 860 per ton, in new bags. No charge for delivery. 


‘ANALYSIS OF JOSHUA HORNER, Jr's. BONE DUST. 


Organic Matter... Bone Phosphate 


Bone Dust $45, Bone, Meal $50, Dissolved Bone $48, 


Oar own manufacture, in new bags; Eastern and Western Bone Dust, $35. Peruvian Guano delivered 
from Peruvian Government Warehouse at the lowest rates. No charge for delivery. 


Manufacturer and General Commission Merchant. Office and Warehouse, 54 S, Gay street. General 
Warehouse, corner Chew and Stirling strects, also 178 Forrest street, BALTIMORE, MD. 


wild: JOSHUA HORNER, Jr. 
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A MARYLAND PEACH ORCHARD. 

We passed a few days last month amongst 
the peach orchards of the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland, the guest of Col. Edward Wilkins, 
of Riverside, Kent County, who is widely 
known as probably the most extensive peach 
grower in this country, or the world. One of 
the first to engage largely in “ peach farming,” 
the Colonel is justly regarded as an authority in 
all that pertains to the varied operations con- 


nected with the treatment of this crop, which | 


within a few years has grown to such immense 
proportions. On the home place, Riverside, a 
beautifully situated and handsomely adorned 
farm on the Chester river, near the Chesapeake 


bay, there are, we believe, about 25,000 trees | 


in bearing, an old orchard of about an equal 
number having been dug up last winter. The 
several out-lying farms bring the bearing trees 
up to about 120,000, besides which there are 
young orchards not yet fruited of some 6,000 
trees, and preparations also in progress for the 
planting the ensuing spring of 25,000 more. 
Col. Wilkins does not raise his own trees, 
preferring to buy from the nurseries. He prac- 
tices indifferently both fall and spring plant- 
ing to suit his convenience. The trees are 
planted at one season’s growth from the bud, 
at a distance apart each way of 20 feet, the 
ground having been first put in perfect order. 
The first season after planting the land is cul- 
tivated in corn, each tree occupying the place 
of a hill; the second and third years but three 
rows of corn are planted between the rows of 
trees. After that no further crops are grown, 
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' but the ground is kept clean and well otieaed. 
_An impression exists that oats are “poison” 
to peach trees, and we were shown a portion 
of an orchard which had been sown with that 


grain, where the trees had a stunted look and, 


were of much inferior size and vigor to those 
in the part where corn was grown. From the 
fourth to the eighth year the trees are in their 
prime, and will average from one to two bush- 
els of fruit to the tree, differing somewhat ac- 
cording to the variety and season. 

In these orchards no ladders are used in 

gathering the fruit. The pickers are divided 
into gangs, under suitable foremen, each being 
provided with a hand basket and a hooked 
stick with which the branches are pulled down 
and held until the fruit is removed. It is con- 
sidered that fruit growing so high as to re- 
quire a ladder to reach it, consumes more time 
in the picking than it is worth, while the prac- 
tice of some of beating off the high-growing 


_ fruit with long poles is discarded, as tending 
| to bruise such fruit, rendering it liable to de- 


cay, and also to spoil that packed with it.— 
| The pickers empty their hand baskets into the 
ordinary half-bushel peach baskets, which are 
conveyed in wagons specially built for the pur- 
pose, to the landings, where under sheds the 
fruit is assorted into three classes—eatra, prime 
and medium—according to the size and condi- 
tion. The brands and classification soon be- 
come so well known in the market, that their 
announcement to dealers is all that is neces- 
sary to inform them of the quality of the fruit 
offered. It is, perhaps, worthy of note that i 
always pays to classify fruit, and to keep to 
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the standard once set up. Falling once below 
that standard, purchasers are ever afterwards 
doubtful of that brand. The fruit is picked 
before entirely ripe, though it must be fully 
grown and well colored, but any softening | 
renders it liable to rot before it can be dis- 
posed of in the market. 

The operations at Riverside, and the de- 
pendent orchards, are on such a scale, that 
arrangements are made for the transportation 
and marketing of the crop without any out- 
side help. Two steamboats bring each day to 
the wharves large canal barges of the capacity 
of some 2000 boxes each; these are laden with 
the fruit picked during the day, and at night 
are sent up the bay to Baltimore, the sole 
market for these orchards, where they are left | 
at Col. Wilkins’ own wharf to be unloaded, | 
other barges being returned by the steamers 
in the early morning. The cargoes are sold | 
by a representative of the grower without the | 
intervention of any middle-man, and, after | 
the packing season begins, in most instances, 
to the fruit packers. It has sometimes hap- | 
pened that for ten consecutive days one con- | 
cern has taken 2500 boxes a day of these 
peaches. 

The crop all gathered, the orchards are at 
once gone over and trimmed, the broken and 
dead branches being cut off and removed. 
With a full crop, such numbers of trees are 
broken down by the weight of the fruit that 
such a season may be said never to be desired 
by the growers, the loss of bearing-wood be- 
ing so great that several years elapse before 
the trees regain their full size, by which time 
their most productive age has passed. It is, 
however, remarkable how trees, apparenily 
injured beyond restoration, will recover from 
their injuries. The broken limbs are neatly 
cut off and fresh shoots put forth and grow 
with astonishing vigor. Now, too, search is 
made at the roots of the trees for the dorer, 
that pest of the peach orchard. These worms 
are found in the bark and sap-wood of the 
tree, and, unless removed, soon destroy it. 
Sometimes but one will be found, at others, 
half a dozen in one tree. Its presence is de- 
tected by exudations of gum near the collar 
of the tree, upon the removal of the surface 
soil. It is killed by thrusting a wire into the 
hole in which it is at work. The gummy and 
decayed wood is at the same time cut away. 

Then comes the fall plowing. In many or- 


chards the harrow follows the plow, but Col. 


Wilkins prefers to leave the ground rough. 
When stable manure is applied, it is ploughed 
under in the fall if practicable. Lime also is 
applied in the fall, but the concentrated ma- 
nures are usually put on in the spring. We 
heard the belief expressed by expericneed 
growers, that if orchards are ploughed jn the 


| fall, before the leaves fall, they never fail to 


yield a good crop the following year. One 
peach-grower, a compeer of Major Reybold 
and Isaac Pullen, declares that he never has 
known an exception to this rule. 

In the spring and summer clean cultivation 


is practiced. The plow and harrow are kept 


| going until the knocking off of the fruit pre- 
| vents the further passing of the teams. A 


variety of manures are applied. In “peach 
farming,” no more than in any other branch 


| 
| of culture, are crops to be continually ex- 


pected without adequate returns being made 
to the soil. Above all fertilizers is placed sta- 
ble and barn-yard manure for effectiveness. 


After this, a mixture of bone dust and muri- 


ate of potash. Super-phosphates seem too 


| quick in their operation for use in peach or- 


chards. Although an impression exists that 
a light or even sandy soil is the one best 
suited to the peach, Col. W.’s preference for 
an orchard is a soil rather stiff, provided, al- 
ways, that it is well drained, thorough drain- 
age being an essential requisite of success in 
growing peaches. Except the borer, the peach 
seems to have few enemies in Maryland. The 
“vellows,” the scourge of New Jersey, is, so 
far, almost unknown in Maryland. 

Of varieties, Col. W. speaks authoritatively, 
of course, only of those tried in his immediate 
vicinity, remarking in response to our in- 
quiries, that slight distances and differences 
of conditions made it impossible for any one 
grower to name a list which would be accept- 
able to all. He of course plants many vari- 
eties, to test their adaptability to his situation, 
but for general planting, he would limit the 
varieties to some twelve or fourteen, which 
latter number are here given, about in the 
usual order of ripening, although this varies 
somewhat according to location and season :— 

Troth’s Early, W; Large Early York, W; 
Crawford’s Early, Y; Old Mixon Free, W; 
Red Melocoton, Y; Reeves’ Favorite, Y; 
Stump the World, W ; Crawford’s Late, Y ; Ma- 
ry’s Choice, Y; Crockett’s White, W; Early 
Smock, Y; Heath, W; Keyport’ White, W; 
Late Smock, Y. The varieties marked with 
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Y, are yellow, and those with W, white | 
fleshed peaches. 

Hale’s Early is so poorly esteemed, that 
6,000 trees would be willingly exchanged, if 
possible, for that number of “ white hickory 
saplings.” The good quality of this peach 
when it does ripen and does not rot, cannot be | 
gainsayed; but here when apparently mature, 
it is only ripe about 4 of an inch inwards, 
and rots before ripening through. This vari- 
ety was fruited at Riverside in the peach 
house, and decided to be very satisfactory, be- | 
fore any plantings were made in the orchards. 

Of the new varieties originated by Mr. 
Thomas Rivers, of England, Col. Wilkins 
speaks very favorably. He has several hun- 
dred trees each of the Beatrice, Louise, and 
Early Rivers, and will probably be the first 
grower to market them, some of bis trees 
having been imported direct from Mr. Rivers’ 
nurseries. 

In the early peach, which is now claimed to 
have originated with Col. Plowden, of Charles 
county, Maryland, Col. Wilkins is no believer, 
and his knowledge of the circumstances coni- 
nected with Col. Plowden’s peach growing, 
enables him to present some facts which seem | 
to definitely settle the question at issue as to 
the origin of the so-called Plowden seedling | 
before Hale’s Early. When Col. P. first plant- 
ed an orchard, he received from Isaac Pullen, 
of Hightstown, N. J., some of the first Hale’s 
Early which were sent out—this being the 
same year that specimens of that variety were 
fruited under glass by Col. Wilkins, who, the 
next year, planted a considerable number of 
it in his orchard. When the season arrived 
for Col. Plowden’s trees to bear their first 
crop, he applied to Col. Wilkins for informa- 
tion as to the best mode of handling and mar- 
keting his fruit, and in this connection he 
showed, in the early part of July—about the 
10th—fruit of Hale’s Early, fully grown, 
though not matured or colored, and still at- 
tached to the branches of the trees, and which 
he declared was the earliest fruit ever grown 
in Maryland, giving it, in the conversation, its 
proper designation. This was the identical year 
in which it is now claimed the Plowden seed- 
ling ripened in June. 

Col. Wilkins is inclined to believe that 
peaches will do equally well in grass as with 
clean cultivation, provided they are properly 
manured. He is making the trial on a large 
scale. Two years ago, his bill for the clover 


seed sown in his orchards was $1030, most of 
which was lost in consequence of the dry 


| Season. On some of the lands sown in grass, 


1000 Ibs. of bone dust were applied to the acre. 
The Col. is not yet satisfied with the results of 
his experiment, but some of his neighbors 
oppose his idea very strenuously. 

The peach crop of ’72 is not large—it may 
be described as a medium and very manage- 
able one, differing in this from that of last 
year, which caused growérs much embarrass- 
ment from the irregular ripening of varieties. 
Prices have been generally satisfactory, and 
the net returns to producers much better than 
in ’71. 

In years of unmanageable crops, when a 
large proportion of the fruit becomes soft be- 
fore it can be shipped, considerable quantities 
of brandy are made from these orchards, a 
large distillery having been erected on the 


| farm, but this year the still is idle. 


A considerable business was formerly done 
here in the growing of peaches, apricots and 
grapes under glass for market, but the demand 
for fruit so grown, is so very uncertain, that 
it has been discontinued, and portions of the 
glass houses have been removed, and others 
converted into cold graperies. 

Those readers who infer from the magni- 
tude of Col. Wilkins’ operations in peach 
growing, that he is a “peach farmer” only, 
will fall into an error. Ithough seldom 
growing wheat, he raises large crops of corn 
and hay. He has extensive orchards of pears 
and apples, and he is now meditating an ex- 
tension of his farming operations to embrace 
the “growing” of oysters. His love of fine 
stock, and his success in breeding it, is attest- 
ed by his possession of some of the finest horses 
in this section of the State, and of a herd of 
Jerseys, which for intrinsic value, it would be 
difficult to surpass, as we know from an in- 
spection of the dairy where the golden pro- 
ducts of the cows are kept. 

At this season of the year there are from 
120 to 200 hands employed by the Colonel, 
whose administrative ability is well proved 
by the regularity and system everywhere pre- 
vailing, the ease and smoothness with which 
everything moyes being apparent to the 
most casual observer. 

Our limited space, however, admonishes us 
that our pen must no longer linger among the 
orchards and other attractions of hospitable 
Riverside. 
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A number of the citizens of Richmond, Lan- | 
caster, Westmoreland and Northumberland 
counties, Va., have formed themselves into an 
Agricultural and Immigration Society, and 
have done a very sensible and proper thing in 
issuing a pamphlet giving an account of the 
advantages of climate, soil, healthfulness and | 
proximity to market of the Northern Neck of 
Virginia, within which the counties named are 
situated. We have within the past few months | 
so frequently referred to the just attractions 
which the tidewater and Piedmont sections of 
Virginia possess for intelligent settlers, that 
nothing we could here say would equal in ef- 
fectiveness some extracts which we herewith 
present from the well written pamphlet before 
us, unless we may add that no section of the 
country is occupied by a more intelligent and 
estimable people than the counties which are 
embraced within the scope of operations of 
this society. 

A Board of Immigration has been appoint- 
ed, and they have selected a Commissioner of 
Immigration, who will reply to all inquiries 
and give any information desired. He has 
large tracts of land placed in his hands for 
sale at low prices and on accommodating 
terms, and being a gentleman of well known 
character for probity, he may be depended upon 
to insure immigrants against frauds and impo- 
sitions of any character. His name is Rev. C. 
L. Clausen, and his address, after the 15th of 
October, will be Warsaw, Richmond Co., Va. | 

For the present we make the following ex- 
tracts from the pamphlet, and only regret our 
inability to give it entire. After alluding to 
the great prosperity which by enterprise, skill 
and industry has filled the barren, cold and 
rocky soil of New England with teeming mil- 
lions, and covered the face of the country with 
cities, villages, manufactories and other evi- 
dences of thrift; and to New York and other 
Northern States which are augmenting with 
wonderful rapidity in wealth, population and 
material prosperity, and to the immense thrift 
and progress of the great West, as living evi- 
dences of the value of industry, economy and 
free labor, the writer of the pamphlet adds: 

“With sorrow we acknowledge the fact that 
our old State has retrograded, and yet it is her 
misfortune, rather than her fault ; circumstances 
and events alluded to have to this date con- 
trolled her destiny, but a new order of things 
has been inaugurated, principally by the intro- | 


{ 


| writer, “the poor man’s home.” 
| oystering offer employment to numerous in- 


have been worked in the States already refer- 
red to, and it is impossible to see why the same 
results should not also be obtained here. Our 
great natural advantages and elements of suc- 
cess are so far superior to the localities men- 
tioned, that Virginia may and will succeed in 
her worthy competition for progress. She still 
possesses the attractions, advantages, and 
charms of former days in all their bounteous 
proportions. She is the most centrally located 


| of all the Atlantic States, possesses a climate 


exempt from the extreme cold of the North, 
or the sultry heat of the South, with a medium 
temperature, conducive to health, comfort, and 
all the varied products of nature. Her min- 
eral wealth is great, consisting of gold, cop- 
per, iron, lead, coal, salt, marble, limestone, 
marl, &c., and her forests abound in good tim- 
ber of every variety. Streams of pure water 
gushing from her hills and mountains, furnish 
abundance of sites for factories, dash through 
valleys and extended plains of the finest agri- 
cultural lands, and finally expand into deep 
majestic rivers, emptying into the Chesapeake 
Bay, and capable of bearing upon their bosom 
the commerce of the world. These splendid 
navigable waters within our borders, with 
their, at all seasons, unobstructed inlet and 
outlet between the capes, are perhaps unsur- 
pessed in any State or Kingdom, and would 
undoubtedly have secured for Virginia the 
largest commercial emporium of the country, 
but for the circumstances alluded to and una- 
railing further to dwell upon.” * * * #* 
“Almost surrounded by the salt water of the 
Chesapeake Bay, and the above named rivers, 
and intersected by a multitude of inlets, 
(“creeks,”) this section not only possesses un- 
surpassed advantages for navigation, but has 
in fish, oysters, wild fowl, &c., with which the 
waters abound, an unfailing and inexhausti- 
ble supply of food, indeed so abundant that 
it has been aptly termed by a distinguished 
Fishing and 


habitants, and a lucrative investment to any 


| amount of capital. The vicinity of these large 


bodies of water exercises a marked influence 
in equalizing the temperature, and in render- 
ing this peninsula peculiarly adapted to fruit- 


| raising and market-gardening (“ trucking,”) in 
| all 


their varieties. Water communication 
with New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Norfolk, &c., affords to pro- 
ducers here the benefit of easy access to the 


| largest and best markets of the country, with 


the ability to place all kind of produce in them 
within a very short time and at a slight ex- 
pense—a bushel of wheat for instance, costing 
in freight from here to Baltimore four to six 
cents, and other things in proportion.” 
“According to the reports of the United 
States Agricultural Department, the maximum 
temperature of this section in 1870, was 94° 
F., (274° Reamur,) and the minimum 6° F., 
(114° Ream.,) with the highest mean tempera- 
ture of any month 79° 77 (21° R.,) the lowest 
35° 9’ (14° R.,) indicating a range sufficiently 
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varied for the growth of all ienditaie except | 
that peculiar to tropical countries, and offer- 
ing a climate delightful to the strong and vig- 
orous, and both soothing and bracing to the 
invalid. A winter of so short a duration adds 
in a great degree to the ability of the farmer 
with a small force to properly prepare his 
lands. The immense saving in the consump- 
tion of farm products by stock here, in com- | 
parison with colder latitudes, and the conse- 
quent ability to raise a larger proportion of 
cattle, sheep, and hogs, need not be dwelt upon, 
but will be apprec iated by every practical and 
judicious farmer.’ 

The averege price, generally, of land is stated 
at 8 to $10—e very description of land can be 
had in small quantities or large blocks, to suit 
single families or large colonies, and upon the 
most accommodating terms of payment. 

The supply of labor is ample, 2nd at present 
greatly in excess of the demand—it is princi- 
pally composed of the late slaves. 

“These colored people are amiable, polite, 
easily taught, and, generally, as tractable as 
children. Former servitude having accus- 
tomed them to feelings of entire reliance upon 
their owners, they will generally be found, 
when unemployed, living from hand to moutb, 
thriftless and improvide: nt. They are, how- | 
ever, always anxious and willing to have any | 
employment, which secures to them prompt 
payment. Whenever inspired with confidence | 
in the justness of their employer, and _ his 
ability to settle promptly, they invariably be- 
come efficient, and when properly superin- 
tended, first class laborers, williag to serve, 
with board, at from 30 to 50 cents per day, 6 | 
to 10 dollars per month, or 70 to 100 dollars | 
per year.” 

ye can say without exaggeration that our | 
people are kind and hospitable, and that they 
are ready to extend a cordial welcome to all 
honorable men of whatever degree and nation- 
ality, who may come among them, with the 
purpose of settling and developing the coun- 


“Weare told that “Virginia, so distinguished 
in the political history of the country, has 
always been the advocate of a strict -con- 
struction of the constitution she was su instru- 
menial in forming, and of limiting the general 
government to the exercise of the powers ex- 
pressly granted therein. The stern verdict of 
war having decided against her, she accepts 
that verdict, and with her old vigor and sin- 
cerity unites with those, to whom she has 


hitherto been opzosed, in an honest effort to | 


purify the government and to re-establish a 
healthy, honest, and constitutional administra- 
tion of its affairs. Every shade of 
political opinion has now its representatives 
among us, and all alike express and act upon 
those opinions with the same freedom.” 

“The great need of this section, is an increase 
of its population, and our earnest desire is to 
attract to it an immigration, not only from the 
Northern and North Western States, but also 
from Canada and Europe”—and in conclu- 
sion, the appeal is made to “all those desiring 


paying investments, pleasant homes, or who 
are suffering from the diseases incident to city 
life or a colder latitude, to come, settle among 
us, aid in developing our vast resources, share 
with us the blessings and advantages of this 
rich and desirable country, and we feel assured, 
that none will regret it, but great and lasting 
bene fit will ensue to both citizen and immi- 
grant.” 

We have some copies of this pamphlet for 
distribution, and will foxward them to any 


address upon application. 


Sale of Percheron Horses. 


The sale of these horses, belonging to Mr. 
William T. Walters, of this city, will take 
place on the last day (11th October,) of the 
show of the Maryland State Agricultural So- 
ciety, at Pimlico, near this city. In the June, 
July and September Nos. of the American 
Farmer, will be found full particulars in regard 
to these horses, and the catalogue issued by 


| Mr. Walters will give further information con- 


cerning each animal to be sold. In affording 
additional space to the subject in our pages, 
we would wish fo be understood as being 
alone actuated by the desire of promoting the 


| distribution to the various sections of the coun- 
| try, of fine specimens of a breed well calculated 


to meet the wants of the community. We 
have admired the public spirit of the importer 
and owner of these animals, in thus having 


| conferred a great boon upon the country, the 


benefits of which will in the due course of 
time be fully developed and acknowledged. 
The Prairie (IU.) Farmer, in allusion to an 
importation of Percherons into that State, 
makes the following remarks upon their value : 
“We spend the business hours of six days in 
each week within pistol shot of the in-coming 
and out-going freight depots of the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway Company, just 
where every team visiting these depots must 
pass, and not a day, scarcely an hour of the 
six days, goes by, without bringing vividly to 
our minds the importance of the great neces- 
sity of a better, heavier, more muscular draft 
horse. Not one team in twenty but shows 
the unmistakable signs of over-work because 
their weight and strength are over-matched 
by the loads they are required to pull—loads 
which in general a pair of half or three-quarter 
bred Percherons or Clydesdales would walk 
along with easily. * The most we 
hope for in these remarks is to direct the at- 
tention of a few intelligent, wide-awake farm- 
ers in every community to this subject ; con- 
vinced that the considerations in favor of 
breeding this kind of stock are so clear and 
so weighty that they cannot fail to realize the 
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situation, and act accordingly. Let us havea 
crop of Percherons and Clydesdaleg as soon as 
possible. If the common mares of this coun- 
try were bred to draft stallions for just one 
single season, the aggregate value of that crop 
of colts would be millions of dollars more than 
that of the crop of 1872, and the increased 
cost of production would be comparatively 
trifling.” 

“ The Plantation,” published at Atlanta, Ga., 
alluding to the sale of Mr. Walters, says: 

“Would it not be well for County Agricuitu- 
ral Clubs, or a number of farmers conveniently 
located, to combine and purchase one or more 
of these magnificent stallions, for use in com- 
mon? We are satisfied that, by crossing him 
upon their best mares, a very satisfactory and 
useful result will be attained.” 

The New York American Agriculturist says: 

“We have many letters of inquiry concerning 
the Percheron breed of horses. Those wish- 
ing to purchase stock of this kind will do well 
to note that Mr. Wm. T. Walters will sell from 
fifteen to twenty head at Baltimore, Md., on 
Friday, October 11th. Mr. Walters is favora- 
bly known as an importer and breeder of 
Percherons, and the stock he offers for sale is, 
we are assured, thorough-bred.” 

Col. Skinner, the field @dlitor of the New 
York “ Turf, Field and Farm,” in reference to 
this sale, remarks: “ This sale we look upon 
as of unusual importance, not only to the mere 
cultivator of the soil, but also to al! breeders 
of draught horses. The writer happens to 
know something of these horses, or of their 
progenitors, having personally superintended 
their shipment hence to Baltimore. He claims, 
too, to some judgment in draught horses, hav- 
ing lived for seven years in Europe, a close ob- 
server of all the various equine breeds, both 
in England and on the Continent, and he does 
not hesitate to affirm that the Percheron is the 
best draught horse in the world; nor does he 
mean by draught horse a heavy, ponderous 
beast, Which can move the heaviest loads at 
the speed of a snail, and which requires a stack 
of hay and a barrel of corn per diem to keep 
him in condition—but he means, what can be 
readily proved from the record, that Percheron 
horses have never yet met with their equals 
for the combined qualities of frugality, draught, 
speed, and, above all, endurance. 

“The writer regrets not having the book at 
hand, but in that book is the official, authentic 
record of performances by Percherons, which 
overshadow the 100 miles in ten hours of Tom 
Thumb, and the 20 miles within the hour of 
Topgallant ; the Percherons performing, with- 
out preparation, on ordinary and hilly country 
roads, with heavy weights behind them, while 
our American celebrities had every circum- 
stance, in the way of road, draught, and train- 
ing, in their favor. 

“ Our agricultural societies, instead of a very 
doubtful expenditure of funds upon pigs, sheep 
and beeves, abnormally fat, would do better 


| far to devote their money to the purchase of 


/some of these Walters Percherons. To say 
nothing of farm labor, the enormous demand 
of our great cities for express, truck and car 

| horses must ever make the breeding of a race 

of quick draught horses the most profitable 
| branch of rural economy. As to the breeding 
of these Percherons, imported by Mr. Wal- 
ters, there can be no sort of doubt, for, through 
the late M. Moquard, the-confidential secre- 
tary of the French Emperor, who was a “pow- 
er behind the throne,” Mr. W. had exceptional 
official facilities open to him for the purchase 
of his animals which no other importer ever 
enjoyed.” 

The German (Pa.) Telegraph remarks upon 
Mr. Walters’ sale : 

“ The stock that will be offered is represent- 
| ed to be choice, much care having been be- 
stowed in selecting and breeding by the owner, 
Mr. Walters. The readers of the Telegraph 
understand that we have all along favored the 
Percheron when selected with care, as we are 
assured has been the case in both the stallions 
and mares, by Mr. Walters himself. We need 
in the United States more substantial horses in 
our material industries, and we have concluded 
that for this purpose the Percheron comes as 
nearly up to the m&rk as anything we have 
seen. They are not only hardy and enduring, 
but their movements are active, and they are 
quick walkers. They are also gentle and by 
no means hard keepers. Some time ago a cor- 
respont (a farmer) in Massachusetts, who wit- 
nessed a trial of them, spoke of them in very 
high terms as meeting a necessity in this 
country. Ifa few neighboring farmers, or a 
farmer's Ciub, were to purchase a stallion for 
the use of a section to cross on good native 
mares, the colts might not only give us all the 
good points of the Percheron, but those of the 
home animal also.” 


We could multiply the remarks of a similar 
kind from various agricultural and stock 
journals of the country, but must content our- 
selves with the following extract from a recent 
letter from Mr. A. B. Allen, the well known 
agricultural writer of New York, to the South- 
ern Planter: 

“The best type of the Cleveland Bay is un- 
questionably an excellent farm horse, and is 
among the most splendid and showy in the 
carriage. He would be very popular for town 
and city display. In heavy clay soils, how- 
ever, and where gang plows and large wagons 
are in use, a still larger and more powerful 
horse is required. The same may be said of 
those now wanted for city work, the weight 
of packages having so greatly increased here 
latterly, that large, heavy four-wheeled trucks 

| are rapidly taking the place of the light, old 
kind of only two wheels. 

“For this heavy farm and city work, I am 
of opinion that the Percheron horse, and his 
cross on our largest and most powerful mares, 

| would be the best, as he is the heaviest, hardi- 
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est, most compact and enduring horse for his 
height with which I have had any experience. 

“One great advantage to the farmer in 
rearing this breed of horses is, that they can 
be put to light work at two years old. This is 
an important consideration ; for after this they 
will more than pay the cost of their keep; 
and they can be sold for hard city work two 
years younger than any other breed which I 
have tried here. The bones and muscles of 
all horses should be fully perfected before 
they are put on to city pavements for any sort 
of work, from the lightest vehicles to the 
heavy truck. Ordinary horses should be at 
least seven or eight years old before brought 
on to pavements or even macadamized roads.” 


POTASH SALTS. 


The discovery of immense deposits of these 
salts in Germany, has attracted the attention 
of men of science, as well as the farmers of 
America and Europe—and, in the scarcity of 
ashes from wood, may be considered one of 
the most important discoveries of late days. 
Potash is undoubtedly one of the most essen- 
tial requisites in a soil; and the continued 
series of croppings of land without a suitable 
return of it, have tended very materially to 


land immense importations have been made 
from the deposits at Stassfurth, Saxony, and 
as a spirit of enquiry is being aroused here in 
regard to their value and application, which 
will induce large importations into this coun- 
try, we will present the following facis for the 
consideration of our readers. 

In the Agricultural Bureau Report for 1872, 
we have an experiment by Mr. C. D. Hunter of 
Blannerhasset, England, in the use of Muriate 
of Potash, 80 to 83 per cent. in strength at 10s. 
6d. per ewt., with 4 cwt. of superphosphate, 
applied on one acre of a medium graveily 
loam; it produced 7 tons 16 cwt. and 89 Ibs. 
of Potatoes; while another acre, of rather 
heavy loam, dressed with 15 tons of farm yard 


Agricultural Society of England, we will make 
use of some of his suggestions. upon_ this 
subject. The Professor says he has come to 
the conclusion, from a number of years’ expe- 


| riments, that these salts may often be applied 
| with advantage to potatoes, clover, beets and 


turnips. 

On poor sandy soils, the addition of crude 
potash salts to superphosphate of lime, he 
found to have had a very marked and de- 
cidedly beneficial effect on the potato crop, 


| and also on swedes,—and even when applied 


alone, crude patash salts benefit materially 
Toot crops growing on poor sandy land,— 
whilst the same beneficial effects could not be 


| obtained, by direct experiments, by the appli- 


cation of common salt, showing that soda is a 


' much less valuable fertilizing constituent than 


potash, and incapable of replacing the functions 
of the latter in vegetable economy. 
Professor Voelcker thus alludes to one of 


| 
| these potash salts, and gives an analysis of a 
| fair sample of it: 


“Hitherto the price of potash has stood in 


| the way of its being employed on an extended 


scale in agriculture. Even in its cheapest 


| form, that of crude German tash salts 
the lessening of the cereal crops. In Eng- | i" : 


potash was too dear for practical application 


/in agriculture. But as potash will, no doubt, 


be extensively used in agriculture, if it can be 
had at a cheap rate, I have pleasure in directing 
attention to a mineral called Kainite, which is 
found in the neighborhood of Stassfurth, in 
Saxony, and which, in round numbers, con- 
tains twenty-four per cent. of sulphate of 
potash, and twelve per cent. of sulphate of 
magnesia. This saline mineral can now be 
obtained in England, in a finely ground con- 
dition, ready for mixing with other artificial 
manures, at about £3. 3s. per ton, and proba- 
bly for less, when considerable quantities are 


| required. From 3 to 4 ewt. of ground Kainite, 


manure, produced only 116 Ibs. more. Four | 


ewt. of superphosphate and 4 cwt. of salt, on 


gravelly loam, produced the first year 6 tqns | 


and 16 ewt. of potatoes, and the next year the 
same manure produced 4 tons and 7 ewt. 
The results of numerous experiments lead him 
to recommend for potatoes an application per 
acre of 64 cwt. of superphosphate, 3 cwt. of 
muriate of potash, and 24 cwt. of sulphate of 
ammonia, as being much safer than the appli- 
cation of barn-yard manure. 

From Prof. Voelcker’s Reports to the Royal 


mixed with an equal quantity of superphos- 
phate of lime per acre, has been found of great 
utility in the sugar-beet growing districts of 
North Germany; and I have no doubt it will 
be found equally useful in England, where 
root crops are intended to be raised upon 
naturally poor or exhausted sandy soil. The 


| crop, however, most likely to be greatly bene- 


titted by this potash manure is the potato. 
On light.soils I would strongly recommend, 


|asa manure for potatoes, the following mix- 
‘ture: Four to five cwt. of Kainite, (crude 
| German potash); four ewt. of Peruvian guano ; 


and four cwt. of superphosphate of lime. 

In buying Kainite as a source of potash, 
care should be taken to have a sample of the 
bulk tested for the amount of potash which it 
contains; for not only are some of the samples 
offered for sale very poor in potash, but some 
contain scarcely any potash at all. Quite re- 
cently one of the members of the society sent 
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me a sample of so-called Kainite for analysis, 
which contained a mere trace of potash, and 
was found to be composed of impure sulphate 
of magnesia, dried hard, and partially deprived 
of its water of crystalization, and then ground 
fine. Good Kainite should contain about 13 
per cent. of potash, and should dissolve in 
water without leaving any considerable resi- 
due. 

The following analysis may be taken as 
fairly representing the composition of a good 
sample of Kainite : 

Moisture (loss at 212° Fahr.).......... 3 36 

Water of Combination................ 10 88 

Sulphate of potash.............+..... 24 48 
“ 


Chloride of magnesium............... 14 33 
Insoluble silicious matter........-.... 71 
100 00” 


Deterioration of Cotton. 


The Commissioner of the Agricultural Bu- 
reau, being strongly impressed with the idea 
that the products of grain, cotton and sugar 
have much depreciated in quantity, and, it has 
been alleged, in quality also, instituted in- 
quiries through the extensive correspondence 
of the Bureau, directing letters to many in- 
telligent planters of the South, to elicit the 
facts in the case, and if found to be correct, to 
obtain information as to the source of such 
deterioration, and the best means by which 
the Department might aid in remedying the 
evil. These letters have been very extensively 
responded to, and “a compendium of the whole 
correspondence leads to the inevitable con- 
clusion that both cotton and sugar have dimin- 
ished in the quantity of production, but that 
neither has depreciated to any extent in qual- 
ity, and the cause of failure is most unerringly 
traceable to the planter himself.” Judge Watts | 
thus advises : 

If this Department can impress upon the | 
planters of cotton and sugar the indispensable 
importance of selecting seed and careful culti- 
vation, it will have accomplished the intro- | 
duction of a rentedy which will cure the evil. | 
What are the “Dickson,” the “Boyd,” the 
“ Peeler,” the “ Hurlong,” but the productions 
of selection? Does not all nature teach that | 
in her operations “like produces’ like?” A | 
letter in possession of the Department from an 
individual at Montezuma, Georgia, gives most 
satisfactory assurance that he has increased 
his crop of cotton 20 per cent. by the continued | 
pursuit of selection for a few years; and all 
the testimony everywhere coincides with this 
experience. 

n the preparation of cotton-seed, what is 


the practice now, and what should it be? 
The seed is promiscuously taken from the gin, 
carelessly thrown upon a heap, where it re- 
mains until planting-time, and without regard 
to any selection of good or indifferent is again 
committed to the earth to make its bad or 
indifferent product. Is this practice adopted 
to avoid the labor of selection, or is it really 
traceable to a want of faith in the superior 
value which good seed has over that which is 
indifferent; or is it a commingled feeling of 
doubt and slothfulness, with a want of that 
degree of energy, without which planting 
should be the work of other hands ? 

A few figures may serve to convince, when 
mere reasoning may fail. The vigorous plants 
which first mature are always best for selec- 
tion. One hand will gather in a day 150 
pounds of cotton which will produce 108 
pounds of seeds, and this will plant two acres 
of ground; so that it will require 25 days’ 
work io secure the selected seed for fifty acres. 
Allowing nothing for the cotton picked, this 
selection will cost, at $1 a day to each hand 
employed, $25. Assuming the product with- 
out the selection of seed to be at the rate of 
half a bale an acre, the amount would be 25 
bales of, say, 450 pounds each, being 11,250 
pounds, estimated to be worth at home 15 
cents a pound, or $1,687.50. Now, the evi- 
dence is incontrovertible that a careful selection 
of seed will increase this product 20 per cent., 
or an amount of $337.50, from which deduct 
the $25 paid for selecting, and there is a clear 


' gain of $312.50 upon a single crop of 50 acres. 


When it is remembered how seed is usually 
taken from the gin, and how it is stored away 
for future use, and the process of degeneracy 
occasioned by heating, it is not at all wonder- 
ful that the estimate of the increased yield 
from pure, sclected seed should be 20 per cent. 
Indifferent seed produces an infirm and sickly 
— and a consequent diminution of cotton. 
Practice sanctions the use of from two to 
eight bushels of seed to plant an acre of ground, 
and the planter consoles himself with the ides 
that it is not lost; but this is only partially 
true, for this wasteful mode of converting seed 
into manure is not justified by the benefits 
derived. It would be far more profitable to 
subject the seed, as it accumulates at the gin, 
to an application of plaster of Paris, and muck 
from a swamp, or pine shucks or leaves and 
arth from the woods, and thus convert the 
refuse cotton-seed into a compost which will 
tell with ten-fold the effect upon the crop of 
cotton to which it is applied. One bushel of 
well and carefully selected seed will be quite 
sufficient to plant an acre of ground in hills, 
twenty inches apart and in rows four feet 
apart. But, after all, the planter must be 
convinced that a rotation of crops is absolutely 
indispensable to any operation for a series of 
years. If the plantation contains 200 acres 
let 50 of them be in cvtton, 50 in corn, 50 in 
peas or beans, and 50 in grass; and let the 
crops alternate; and it cannot be doubted 
that if this process be pursued for a series of 
years, the 50 acres will have grown more cot- 
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ton than 100 under other circumstances. The trol and management. Or, if it should be his 


use of lime, if it can be procured at any rea- 
sonable expense, will always insure the growth 
of grass. 

{In our next, we will present a paper from 
the pen of Mr. David Dickson, of Georgia, 
one of the most successful planters of the 
South, containing “ Plain Rules for Cotton 
Culture,’ and will follow it up hereafter, in 
accordance with the demand made upon us 
by our readers, by giving more space in our 
pages to this great staple of the regions in 
which our journal circulates so extensively.— 
Eds. Am. 


Report on Farm Labor. 


By a Committee of the Chuckatuck (Va.) Far- 
mers’ Club. 

We, the undersigned, committee appointed 
to report upon the expediency of employing 
foreign labor, beg leave to make the following 
report: 

‘hat we deem negro labor only profitable 
when strictly controlled; and as we can no 
longer control them, but have to deal with 
them as a class who have not sufficient moral 
stamina to regard a contract, and will not abide 
an agreement, or work longer than they are 
forced through necessity of getting subsistence 
for themselves and families, and will let no op- 
portunity pass to impress upon their employ- 
ers the fact that they (the farmers) are depend- 
ent upon them for their work, and will always 
demand higher wages whenever they think 
that the farmer will be compelled to give it, 
for fear of much larger loss in the neglect of 
their crops through the delay of getting oth- 
ers; and we also believe that they are gener- 


ally and gradually tending to a general expres- | 


sion of their independence by the formation of 
cliques and associations to demand at the pro- 
per moment all, and, in some cases, more than 
their employer realizes from their work. 

In view of such facts, we deem it highly in- 
cumbent upon the farmers at this time to look 
well into the matter, and to take steps to main- 
tain the natural relation of “dependence of 
laborer upon employer.” 

The most feasible plan which presents itself 
to the committee of accomplishing this end, is 
to increase very much the amount of labor in 
the country, to make the supply greater than 
the demand, and, in order to do this, we will 
have to resort to iémmigration ; and it will fur- 
thermore be to our interest to have the best of 
the many classes of emigrants, as they will ex- 
ercise an influence upon society and govern- 
ment. We know of no plan more promising 
of speedy success than that suggested by Col. 
J. J. Phillips at our last meeting. If it should 
be the wish of the farmer to control the man- 
agement of his farm by personal supervision 
and direction, as he has been accustomed to 
do, he can get laborers from Europe who will 
work on wages and will be subject to his con- 


| desire to retire from the cares and worry of 
working his own farm, and would prefer to 
live at ease upon a fair income, or even pursue 
another occupation and still let his farm be a 
good investment, he has bright prospects be- 
fore him of carrying into successful operation 
the system of tenantry as pursued in England. 
For safety against imposition, we think it 
would be advisable for the farmer to get the 
immigrants now if they can make provision 
for them, and by employing them on wages 
until another year, they will be enabled to find 
out whether they have sufficient farming 
knowledge, or are otherwise reliable. 

If it should be the wish of the farmers to 
get these immigrants, we would recommend 
that an agent or committee be appointed to 
solicit the wishes of the Club or the commu- 
nity, and to forward their applications and 
contracts to the agent in Norfolk, to be for- 
warded to Europe with a description of our 
advantages, viz.: How our winters are such 
as to admit generally of actual out-door work 
all winter, without loss of more than a week 
or two. Our summers pleasant—soils of such 
varied descriptions as to suit almost every 
thing, from the hardiest to the most delicate— 
from largest to the smallest—all varieties of 
staple crops, corn, wheat, rye, oats, tobacco, 
cotton, peanuts, peas, potatoes, &c.—all varie- 
ties of vegetable and almost every variety of 
fruits, apple, pear, peach, plum, cherries, apri- 
cot, figs, grapes, and sometimes even the orange 
and lemon are grown successfully. Facilities 
to New York market 24 to 30 hours; Boston, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore in proportion, thus 
giving a fair chance to compete with the 
truckers of any other section; lands well sup- 
plied with calcareous manures in shape of 
marl, many farms having several deposits on 
them, and the lands generally well drained. 


On the Cultivation of Sumac, 


| To the Editors of the American Farmer : 


I have read with much interest your article 
upon the cultivation of Sumac, as published 
in your September number. I have for some 
time thought that this industry may be made 
a valuable addition to the resources of the 
South, and particularly to the owners of gray 
soil lands, upon which this plant appears to 
flourish most. I would suggest to the pro- 
prietors of Sumac mills that they should erect 

| drying houses similar to the one described in 
the Government Agricultural Report for 1869 
(page 281,) for curing hay in wet weather. 
his would insure a uniform sample as to 
color, and would probably induce a larger 
growth by cultivation, as well as a more ex- 
tensive collection of the article in a wild state. 
As the mills are already supplied with the 
| motive power, the other additions necessary 
might be made at a cost not exceeding $50 at 
the utmost. It would be interesting to know 
| what weight of dried leaves per acre the Sici- 
lian grower usually realizes; it is also worth 
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consideration whether or not the greater por- | 
tion of landed proprietors in this country, who | 
generally possess fuel in abundance, ought not 
to prepare the Sumac for market themselves, 

instead of selling it in a green or dried state. | 
One mill would answer the purpose (for a 

while) of several growers, and as. but little 
skill is required in the management of it, any 
inteHigent laborer would be able to conduct 
the business. My flax will be seeded in a few 
days, when I will let you know the result of 
the crop so far. I remain, 

T. L. HENty. 


Yours very faithfully, 

[The question as to the weight of dry leaves 
per acre, in the Sicilian cultivation, perhaps 
can be answered by some of our readers. We 
are told that for market purposes the upland 
sumac has heretofore been preferred; of this 
the stag horn varieties, Rhus typhina, and the 
smooth sort, 2. glabra are used, but now it is 
found that the dwarf or copal sumac, 7. 
copallina, is of more value than the others 
named. 


“Once the plantation is made, but little | 
care is needed except to keep it free from | 
weeds; but so long as it is necessary to in- | 
crease the plantation, care must be taken not 
to destroy the suckers that spring from the 
roots, since these are required for repro- 
duction. 

“The price paid for good sumac in New 
York is about four cents per pound, although 
much of it, like tobacco, from bad handling, is 
sold at a mere nominal sum. The demand is 
constantly increasing, and there is no doubt 
but that on lands adapted to its growth, espe- 
cially south of 40°, its cultivation will become 
highly remunerative. 

“At present the American supply is drawn 
entirely from wild plants, but sooner or later 
its cultivation will be carried on systematically, 
and on a large scale. In dyeing, the colors 
produced are a rich yellow, a peculiar shade 
of green, and fawn color, and as before men- 
tioned, the further south we go, the richer the 
plant is found in tannin, for which alone it | 
must be cultivated with a view to profit, and 
when Western tanners are so careful in their 
manufactures as are those East, and especially 
those’in Europe, we may look to see the West 
and Southwest supply them with as good an | 
article of sumac for their sheep and goat mo- 
rocco, as is made anywhere.” 


The following description of the several 
varieties of the plant, is taken from a paper on 
the subject in the Agricultural Bureau Report 
for 1869 : 

“The sumac is a small tree or shrub, of the 
natural order of Anacardiacee, and is repre- 
sented by the single genus Rhus, a name ap- | 
plied on account of the reddish color of the 
berries. 

The species in the United States, which 
possess an economic value, are R. typhina or 


| tree twenty feet high; 
| sumac, a spreading leafy bush, from four to 


| gling bush, found from Vermont, 


stag horn sumac, which attains the size of a 
R, glabra, or smooth 


ten feet high; R. copallina, a dwarf species, 
from one to seven feet high, with fruit agree- 
ably acid; R. pumila,a dwarf species of the 
vine barrens, from North Carolina to Georgia ; 
R aromatica, a fragrant sumac, a dwarf, strag- 
westward 
and southward; B. metospium, a tree from 
fifieen to twenty feet high, found in Southern 


Florida; R. cotinoides, species allied to, or 
| which, as Gray thinks, may be the same as the 


R. cotinus, (exotic) or Venetian sumac, or 
smoke plant, and which occurs in the interior 
of 


Om Agricultural Calendar. 


OCTOBER—FARM WORK. 


Wheat —In several of our recent num- 
bers we have dwelt so largely upon the culti- 
vation of this cereal, in all its connections, of 
seed, manures, preparation of the ground, 
time of sowing and other particulars neces- 
sary to present the subject in its various bear- 
ings before our readers, that it 2lmost appears 
like a work of supererogation to add any 
thing more thereto. Indeed, the September 
No. alone of the American Farmer is worth 
many years subscription to it, for the mass of 
information presented therein, especially to 
the Wheat grower—but, as this is, emphati- 
cally, the great money crop of the largest 
number of the farmers of the country, any 
thing that can be said or done, to increase the 
quantity raised, or the quality of the crop, 
will be the means of conferring a public bene- 
fit—therefore, at the risk of appearing prolix, 
we must present to our readers some addi- 
tional considerations upon its culture. 

As has been shown in these pages, it is an 
unprofitable waste of labor to attempt to raise 
wheat without the pre-requisites of success— 
and these are, a seed bed well prepared by 
deep ploughing and thorough pulverization ; 


| manure suitable for the crop, and good seed, 


well put in. Ample instructions have been 
given upon these several points in these pages, 
to which we must direct the attention of those 
who have not yet been able to get in the crop. 
If there has been any neglect, from what- 
ever cause, of preparing a sufficiency of 
plant-food, ‘the deficienc y can be supplied by 
the commercial fertilizers which are offered 


| through advertisements in our pages. 


Making Manure.—The following formula 
for making manure from the rough materials 


| of the farm, sufficient for an acre, is given by 


Dana, one ‘of the most reliable of chemists. 
They can be, he says, sufficiently converted 
for use in two or three weeks, in warm 
weather : 

“Three tons grain straw, ferns, bean stalks, 


— 
, 
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pea vines, potato tops, weeds, leaves, (and | 
corn-stalks, we may add,)— 

90 Ibs. ground plaster ; 

2 bush. common salt ; 


“ saltpetre ; 
24 “ ashes; 
es charcoal powder, and 


5 “ night soil. 

“Make the pile of vegetable matter near a 
puddle of stagnant water if possible—if this is 
not convenient, sink a pit near the edge of the 
vile, fill it with common water, then throw 
into it the night soil, mix it well by stirring, 
add the ashes, then the charcoal, lastly the 
salts. With a bucket furnished with a long | 
pole handle, like a tanner’s scoop, water the 
pile several times daily with the above mix- 
ture, taking care that the drainage runs into | 
the pit to be again returned upon the pile. | 
The yeast, as it may be termed in this pro- | 
cess, is the night soil, and the putrescent mat- | 


ter is the stagnant water.” 


| whether of the barn or stable 


Ashes and Lime -—-We here take occasion 
to refer to the use of these substances. In an 
article upon the subject of Potash, which will 
be found on another page, we have shown the 
great value which is put upon ashes—and 
what we now would add, is the substance of 
some views which we presented in the Amer- 
ican Farmer some years ago, upon the appli- 
cation of ashes and lime, and which we have 
lived to see most fully confirmed by the ablest 
chemists and best farmers of the present day, 
both of this country and Europe. M. Vile, in 
his book, a notice of the translation of which 
we gave last month, gives the mineral sub- | 
stances of Acid Phosphate of Lime, Nitrate 
of Potash, Sulphate of Ammonia and Sulphate 
of Lime, as being necessary to form a perfect 
manure, and it will have been noticed, that, 
according to his formula, the money value of 
the Potash salts is greater than either of the 
others, for the wheat crop. 

The following is a table of the inorganic 
matter abstracted from the soil by a crop of 
wheat of 25 bushels to the acre: 


Grain. Strarw. 
0.6 


Alumina........... 0.4 2.7 
6.0 
1.0 


86. 
Sulphuric acid...... 0.8 
Phosphoric acid.... 5.0 


17.7 105.3 
123.0 lbs. 


The above substances, in the quantities | 
named, are found to exist in the ashes of the | 
straw and grain on one acre, the organic 
parts having been driven off by the effects of | 
the fire, by which the grain and straw were 
reduced to ashes. 

“The above substances, it will be seen, com- 


| pose 123 lbs., in a crop of 25 bushels, and the 


| straw from an acre—this may be considered a 
small amount, but still it is necessary that 
every substance named should be present in any 
soil from which it is expected to grow a re- 
numerative crop of wheat. To supply all of 
these, ten bushels of ashes—nay, five, would be 
more than sufficient, with the exception of the 
silicu, and that the ashes would create, by dis- 
solving the sand of the soil, by the agency of 
the potash, the lime, and the soda, which ashes 
contain, by forming the silica of the soil into 
a silicate, the form in which it is taken up by 
the roots of the plants. In ten bushels of 
hard wood unleached ashes, there are about 55 


| pounds of potash—in jive bushels 274 lbs., and 


whether we use the one quantity, or the other, 
there will be found potash enough present, to 
persuade the sand of the soil into a silicate 
state. Independently, however, of the inorganie 
materials to be found in the quantities of un- 
leached ashes named, all nutritive manurés, 
yards, or com- 
post heaps, when judiciously made, and prop- 
erly cared for, besides the organic, contain the 
inorganic food of plants, also, to a greater or 
less extent. 

“We have been speaking thus far of the 
elements which enter into a single crop. of 
wheat, but, as in manuring, the progressive 
improvement of the soil should be looked to, 
as the cardinal point of every farmer’s system, 
the agriculturist should provide a supply for 
a full rotation, whether that be three, four, or 
six years. But we will here endeavor to im- 
press this truth upon our agricultural friends 
—ten bushels of unleached hard wood ashes will, 
directly and indirectly, provide the inorganic 
food of plants throughout an entire rotation.” 

This estimate of the value of ashes, is made 
without regard to wastage, and consequently 
as the quantities ne eded by single crops are 
small, all that is made should be saved under 
cover, to preserve them from such waste. 

As to Lime, all intelligent, correct-thinkin 
farmers concur in opinion that this minera 
is indispensable to every wheat soil. “As to 


| the quantity to be applied, there is a difference 


of opinion; but so far as our judgment may 


| be worth anything, our belief is, that it is not 


so much to the quantity as to the presence of 
lime in the soil that the farmer and wheat- 
grower should look. Soils of great fertility— 


| of great productive capacity—have been found 


to contain from less than 4 of 1 per cent. to 
9 per cent. to the acre, estimating the depth 


| of soil at 6 inches,—the first would give 
about 150 bushels of the carbonate of lime to 
| the acre; 


the latter rate, 2700 bushels; but 
then, these soils Lad all the other elements, or- 
ganic as well as inorganic, in them, in corres- 
ponding quantities, so that the just equilib- 
rium was kept up, and every variety of food 
present in which plants delight. These facts, 
if properly- considered, will teach us the im- 
pressive truth, that it is the presence of all 
the constituent elements more than to the 
quantity of any particular one, which gives to 
soils their productive powers, and if we desire 
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to profit by the only rational deductions to be 
drawn from it, we must come to the conclu- 
sion that it is not necessary to apply very 
large doses of lime to any soil, as any one 
may be presumed to have more or less natu- 
rally in it. 

The lime naturally existing therein, is, of 
course, in the carbonate or mild form, and the 
addition of freshly slaked lime, periodically, 
say at intervals of each rotation, will prove of 
infinite benefit, by infusing into the soil an 
active and efficient leaven, to prepare and 
utilize the inert vegetable matters of the soil, 
for the use of the crops. For this purpose, 10 
or 12 bushels per acre, at the commencement 
of each rotation, would be an ample quantity 
to supply all the demands of the crops, and 
allow for wastage from every cause. Of the 
value of the lime to the growth of the wheat 
crop, experiments in England, of the most 
striking character, have been made. Lands 
known to be rich in every other element but 
lime—which produced almost every other 
crop, in perfection and abundance, have re- 
fused to yield crops of wheat; but, after appli- 
cation of lime, they produced wheat in large | 
quantities, and of excellent quality. Cases of 
this kind are not isolated ones, but are of so 
frequent occurrence as to prove that the pres- 
ence of lime in‘a soil, is indespensable to its 
full fertility. 

We have, for years and years, endeavored 
to correct the error of large applications of 
lime, because we looked upon such applica- 
tion as involving unnecessary expenditure of 
capital, and consequent loss of interest,—and 
we would here ask the agricultural reader to 
bear this truthin mind. The actual consump- 
tion of lime by crops in a four year’s rotation, 
does not exceed 3 bushels; allowance is, how- 
ever, to be made for losses arising from other 
causes, as sinking into the subsoil, as well as | 
drainage—but even with these drawbacks, we | 
believe, that by the application of the quanti- 
ties we have named, at the beginning of each 
rotation, the absolutely necessary quantity of | 
lime may be kept up in the soil; nay, that by 
such doses, a moderate addition to such supply 
will be the result of the practice. 

Oyster Shell or Stone Lime.—Either is good, 
but, weight for weight, we would give the pre- 
ference to the former. “If the dose of lime to 
be applied is intended to last for a compara- 
tively long series of years, we would graduate 
our doses thus: for sandy land, 20 bushels per 
acre; for clay loams, or sandy loams, rich in 
vegetable and anitnal substances, 25, 30 or 40 | 
bushels per acre; for strong clays, rich in the 
remains just enumerated, 50 bushels per acre. 
In applying marl, we would double the quan- 
tities, and invariably compost it with woods’ 
mould, leaves, marsh mud, or any kindred sub- | | 
stance. 

“To prepare lime for spreading, slake with a | 
strong salt brine, and apply it as soon as it falls | 
into powder, by sowing it over the land, and 
harrowing it in. Keep the lime near the sur- | 
face as much as possible; so that by each 
succeeding rain, portions may be decomposed, 


sink and become diffused throughout the 
entire body of the soil, as its contact, its 
presence, with the vegetable and animal mat- 
ters in the soil, is necessary to insure its 
decomposing action.” “In connection with 
the use of lime, or any other alkaline manure, 
all lands should in the course of a rotation, be 
seeded to clover and grass, to 1e-supply the 
material for forming mould, abstracted by the 
crops grown. If this precaution is not ob- 
served, lime may prove a robber, rather than 
an improver of the soil. Lime must be provided 
with the materials to work into manure— 
into food—organic, as well as inorganic—for 
the plants—the conversion of the raw material 
into the food of plants being one of its most 
beneficent offices.” 

Such is the substance of remarks made in 
our journal twenty years ago, upon the applica- 
tion of ashes and lime, and the experience of 
time, and the acquiescence of the most emi- 
nent chemists and practical farmers have since 
then fully confirmed, as we conceive, the 
views then presented to the readers of the 
American Farmer. 

We have taken up so much space upon 
these subjects, all-important as they are, that 
we must briefly refer to other matters now 
claiming attention. 


Rye —This crop should have been seeded 
in August, or early September, but if not 
already sown, it may not be found too late up 
to the middle of this month, provided full 
justice is done to the soil, by preparation and 
manuring—we must refer to former numbers 
upon these latter points—5 pecks seed to an 
acre should be sown, and then top dress with 
a mixture of 5 bushels ashes, 2 of salt, and 1 
of plaster; then make your water furrows and 
rol] across them. 


Fodder and Tops.—It is full too late 
in most cases to have left these unattended to 
—but if not cared for, lose no time in securing 
them-—some judicious hints were given by an 
experienced corn planter in our last upon the 
subject. 

Thrashing out Wheat.—You should 
have your grain thrashed out, ready for mar- 
ket, in order to take advantage of any advance 
in the price—speculators are on the alert 
and a set of them, who were figuring on a 
large scale have reé¢ently come to nought, 


| their schemes exploded, and the leaders ex- 


pelled ignominiously from the Corn Exchange 
of Chicago. 

Corn Cobs.—These should not be sent off 
the farm with the sale of the corn—a large 
amount of potash is found in the cob, which 
should be preserved for the future supply, in 


some shape, to the field again. We must learn 
the value of all such things about us—the cry 
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of Manure! Manure! should be the watch- 
word of every tiller of the soil, for without it, 
farming cannot be made to pay. 


Cattle Sheds.—Before winter sets in, see 
that your cattle have prepared for them sheds 
to protect them from the chill blasts of winter 
—let the floors be raised a little above the 
level of the yard, to secure dryness, and afford 
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comfortable lodgings for the stock—litter these | 


floors well and frequently clean them out, 


throwing the contents into the excavation for | 
the reception of the refuse of the stables, the | 


hog pens and compost heaps. 


Harvest your Pumpkins and Roots before 


the frost touches them hardly—also your | 
’ F | flavor of the flesh and aroma of the skin. If 


Buckwheat. 


Draining.—This is a good season for you 
to take in hand any wet lands you may have 
on your place. The effects of draining will be 
to increase the temperature of the soil and 
make it at least two weeks earlier in maturing 
its crop; it will make the soil more friable, 
easier to work, and enable you to plough your 
land fully two weeks sooner in the spring, 
besides permitting you to plough deeper, and 
with less force of team; it will improve the 
health of the place, and cause the soil to yield 


more kindly to manure; y ‘rops will be | : : 
J yoar crops will | be taken, however, that the mellowing is not 


more in quantity and better in quality. 


Fattening Hogs.—This should be attend- 
ed to in such a manner as make them pay 
well for their food—a large amount of the best 
kind of manure can be manufactured by hogs 
when put up preparatory to fattening. They 
may be able to gather much food in the woods 
during this month; and we may in our next 
have something further to say upon their 
management. In the meantime, begin their 
feeding with roots, pumpkins, apples or vege- 


| tree. 


however who have prepared themselves with 
Cider mills, we offer the following suggestions 
trom the N. E. Farmer; the editor, in intro- 
ducing them, remarks, that whether Cider be 
good or not, will depend greatly upon the 
manner in which the business is managed. 

In the first place, we are inclined to believe 
that the ripening of the apple has much to do 


with the quality of the cider. If an unripe 
apple, and a pertectly ripe one were analyzed, 
the results from each would probably be quite 
different. An unripe peach or pear has little 
resemblance to one that is matured on the 
An important chemical change takes 
place in the ripening of apples, which gives 
them their choicest qualities,—such as the 


| this be so, the first requisite in cider-making, 


is to secure ripeness in the fruit to be used. 
Mellowing.—\t is better that apples should 


| lay for a time after being gathered before they 


| ripening fruit. 


are ground or mashed. This mellowing pro- 
cess has two advantages. The first is, in a 
sort of maturing the juice while in the apple, 
where it is supposed to acquire a richness 
which would be lost if the apples were ground 
as soon as gathered from the tree. The sec- 
ond is, that in the process of mellowing, the 
texture is greatly softened, so that the opera- 
tions of grinding and pressing are more easily 
and more effectually performed. Care should 


carried too far. When the thumb can be 
easily thrust into the apple, it is time it were 
ground. 

~ Rotten Apples—For the same reason that 
apples should be ripe before being made into 
cider, we believe that rotten apples should not 
be used. When decomposition commences, @ 
chemical change takes place entirely unlike 
that which gives flavor and aroma to the 
It is now in a state of rapid 


| decay, and on tasting its juice it will be found 


tables of some kind, mixed with some cooked | 


corn meal—and during the last three weeks 


of the fattening the hogs should be fed exclu- | apples should be rejected and the sound Iai 


| in heaps a foot thick on the grass ground, 


sively upon cooked corn meal. When first 
put up, with their soft food give them a mix- 
ture consisting of a teaspoonful of flour of 
sulphur and half a teaspoonful of copperas to 
each hog—repeat every day or two for a week 
or ten days. 


On the Making of Cider. 


There has seldom been a larger crop of Ap- 
ples than that of the present season ; the mar- 
kets for present use have been glutted, and 
many who are unprepared for making Cider, 
or have not been able to procure casks, (which 
are scarce and high,) will have to cut and dry 
the fruit in the sun, (which will pay,) or to 
turn in their hogs to consume it. To those 


entirely unlike that of a sound, mellow apple. 

The use of rotten apples is undoubtedly the 
source of much poor cider. 

When the fruit is gathered, the ont 


perhaps, where they will mature. It is not 
necessary to protect them from the weather, 
unless frost is anticipated. If placed in a 
building they are apt to get a taint of must 
which is likely to be communicated to the 
cider. When the apples are taken up for 
grinding, it is best to reject again those which 
are rotten. 

Grinding, Pulping or Mashing the Apples.— 
This is done in many instances now, much 
more effectually than it used to be. A con- 
siderably larger amount of juice is obtained 
from the same measure of apples, and the 
cider is of a better quality. Like the “strip. 
pings” in milking, the last juice obtained from 
the “cheese” is of a darker color and much 
richer than that which flows out at first. It is 
important, therefore, that the pressure should 
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be very great. While looking at a powerful 
press set up last year, we were told that the 
pomace immediately from the press, and 
broken up, would Dura. freely if thrown upon | 
the fire. | 
In order to obtain a very fine quatity of | 
cider, it is sometimes the practice to make the } 
first pressing very light, so as to extract only | 
that portion of the juice which would flow al- | 
most spontaneously; then remove the pulp, 
break it to pieces and allow it to lay for ten 


or twelve hours, turning it over once or twice | — 


during the time. By this exposure, the pulp | 
will become brown, and being then pressed by | 
a gradually increasing pressure, will give out | 
not only a deeper colored, but considerably 
sweeter juice, than that which flowed at the | 
first pressure. | 

Casks for Holding Cider.—Large quantities 
of cider are ruined by being put into filthy 
casks. Scarcely any thing can be more un- 
clean and offensive than the “dregs” which 
remain in the cask after draining off the cider. 
It is a collection of animal and vegetable mat- 
ter, in a high state of decomposition, a stench 
to the nostrils, and a poison to the stomach. 
And yet, casks containing this filth are proba- 
bly used every year, and without even being | 
rinsed out. Use none but perfectly clean 
casks. It will be difficult ever to make a filthy 
cask sweet. A good way is to take out one 
head, wash out the barrel with strong soap- 
suds, and when it is dry, throw in a handful 
of shavings and set them on fire, so that the 
blaze will reach every part of the inside of the 
cask. Some persons use ashes, sulphur, or | 
carbolic acid or lime. 

Fermentation—This should be carefully 
watched, so that as soon as it ceases, the cask 
should be closed. The barrel ought to be kept 
full, so that what scum rises may flow off from 
the bung-hole, while fermentation is going on. | 

Late-made Cider.—It is said that if the apples | 
can be kept from freezing, cider made late in | 
November, or in December, will be better than | 
any made earlier. | 


From other reliable sources the following is | 
gleaned :— 


If the casks are musty or foul put in a quan- 
tity of unslacked lime and then pour in boiling 
water until the same is slacked. Put in the 
bung and shake until the water and lime have 
come in contact with every part of the barrel. 
Let it stand six or eight hours, empty out and 
smell the cask, and if not clean repeat the 
operation, and after having again emptied out 
the lime burn a strip of cloth dipped in melted 
brimstone in the cask, fastening it by the 
bung, and a cask must be foul indeed that can- 
not — by.this process. 

The following process of keeping cider sweet 


is also highly recommended: Let the cider 
ferment once, so as to clear, then rack off, and 
into each cask or barrel throw a piece of raw 
beef. By this system the cider is not onl 

kept sweet, but some think is improved. tt 
is very generally used by large cider makers 


who have a high reputation for the excellence 
of their product. 

Viewed in a chemical light we should say 
that it was far preferable to the bi-sulphite 
mode, which some use, as the albumen of the 
meat has a tendency to soften the acidity and 
praduce mellowness, while there are circum- 
stances wader which the lime might unite with 
the acetic acit-and produce acetate of lime, 
which, if not positively injurious, would not 
at all add to the flavor of the eider. 


Scientific. 
New Discovery oF PHosPpHATE BEDs.— 
From the Report of the Department of Agri- 
culture, we learn that the immense deposits of 
mineral phosphates in South Carolina bid fair 


| to be matched by others lately discovered on 
| the banks of the Dnieper, in Eastern Europe. 


From a report of an investigation by Schwack- 
hofer, ordered by the Austrian government, 
we learn that these phosphatic concretions 
differ from those hitherto observed, in being 
almost entirely globular, with concentric ra- 
diated joints in their interior, and varying in 
diameter from half an inch to eight imches. 
As to quality, this phosphate promises to be 
of very decided value, showing a positive su- 
periority over that of the Sombrero Islands. 
It occurs in immense masses, and, in fact, is 
apparently almost inexhausible. 


Commercial Fertilizers. 


The fact is now undoubted, that the farm- 
ers’ crops can be profitably increased by the 
addition of what are generally termed com- 
mercial manures, to any amount of the ome- 
made, or barn yard, that can be secured on 
their own farms. The bases of these manures, 
which are of much value, are but few in num- 
ber, and nearly all manufacturers claim to in- 
clude'them, more or less, in the productions 
which they prepare in their laboratories, for 
sale to the agriculturists. To those, however, 
who prefer to make their own supplies, we 
would say, that the following are the desira- 
ble ingredients in fertilizers—and they may be 
said to be the only ones that give any mate- 
rial money value to them. The information 
herein afforded is copied from a recent report 
of the Agricultural Bureau of Tennessee, as 
made by its chemist, Dr. Jas. M. Safford: 

Ammonia (including nitrogen or potential 
ammonia.) 

Phosphoric Acid in some form soluble in 
water. 


° 
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Potash and Gypsum, or what is the same 
thing, Land Plaster, or, chemically speaking, 
sulphate of lime with water. 

Of these, Gypsum, although beneficial to 
the crops, adds little to the money value of a | 
fertilizer, and in regions where it is very | 
cheap, ought not to be included in making 
estimates. In addition to the constituents | 
mentioned, fertilizers may contain phosphoric | 
acid not soluble, lime, clay, sand, oxide of 
iron, etc. Manufacturers may claim that | 
some of the latter add to the money value of | 
their wares, but it is not so. Insoluble phos- 
phoric acid is not worth more than the ex- | 
pense of putting it on the land. Lime often 
does the soil good, but it is out of the ques- 
tion to purchase it in a high-priced fertilizer. 
It is often not worth the additional cost of | 
freight its presence involves. 

A few words as to the nature of thé four 
ingredients mentioned above, and the part 
they play in the economy of the plant: 

1. Ammonia.—This is an alkaline pungent 
gas, very soluble in water, its solution being 
well known as agua ammonia, or spirits of 
hartshorn. Ammonia may exist free or in | 
combination with an acid, as in carbonate of 
ammonia. It is an important part of the food | 
of plants, supplying them with nitrogen. Ni- 
tric acid (aqua fortis) and its combinations, | 
may also supply plants with this essential | 
element. Any decomposable material con- | 
taining nitrogen, such as urine, excrements, 
blood, hair, etc., may vield ammonia and have | 
value as a fertilizer. Wheat, oats and grasses | 
especially are benefited by the use of manures 
containing nitrogen. 

2. Phosphoric Acid —This substance com- | 
bined with lime makes, for the most part, the | 
earthy matter in bones. The acid itself is 
more than a fourth part of the entire weight 
of cattle bones. Phosphoric acid is found in all | 
agricultural plants, and it is known to be es- | 
sential to their growth. If not supplied to 
them, either by the soil or otherwise, they | 
cannot live. Unproductive soils are often de- 
ficient in this material. Clover especially is 
benefited by fertilizers containing phosphoric 
acid. 

3. Potash—This likewise is found in all 
plants of interest to the farmer. Its solution, 
obiained by leaching wood ashes and used for 
making soap, is well known as potash lye. 
Soils are frequently deficient in this alkali. 

Gypsum or Land Plaster.—Plaster is gene- 
rally known as a fertilizer. It is a chemical 
compound of sulphuric acid, lime and water. 
It is soluble in water to a limited extent. 
Plaster supplies sulphuric acid to the plant, 
besides contributing to its growth in certain 
other indirect ways. 

Such are the desirable constituents of com- 
mercial fertilizers. Other constituents add 
weight and bulk and nothing more. Soils 
themselves in general have enough of sand, 
clay, oxide of iron, manganese, etc., without 


the buying of such material at high rates. 


Che Apiary. 


On the Management of Bees. 


In our August No. we gave some hints on 
this subject, and from the same source add the 
following additional suggestions: 


Transferring Bees from the box hive to the 
movable frame hive is a very simple and at 
the same time a very important process.— 
Capt. Hetherington, of Cherry Valley, who 


| probably keeps the largest amount of bees of 
| uny one in the United States, takes the hive 


intended to be transferred into a room with 
the windows all darkened but one. The bees 
are stopped into the hive, and when removed 
into this darkened room the hive is inverted 
and a box placed on the top, rapped upon 
some minutes, and then this alarms the bees 
and they go immediately to their stores and 
fill their sacks with honey. Bees when filled 
with honey will not sting, and this is the ob- 


| ject of alarming them by rapping on the hive. 


After waiting some ten minutes, the box on 
the top of the hive, into which the most of 
the bees have crawled, is taken off and placed 
upon the floor with the open side down. The 
comb is then taken from the old hive and put 
into the frames and then fastened till the bees 
stick it together, when the fastenings are 
taken off. Capt. H. fastens by means of the 
thorns of the red haw put through the top and 
sides of the frame into the comb, but Quinby 
& Root fasten by two small sticks wired to- 
gether, top and bottom, with small wire. This 
latter method I should think the most expedi- 
tious and cheapest. The bees that do not 
crawl to the drum-box fly to the window, and 


| when all the comb is transferred from the old 


hive to the frames, the new hive in which are 
put all the frames with comb in them is placed 
directly under this window, and the bees from 
the box and the windows are brushed into it, 
which completes the operation. At Quinby 
& Root’s I learned that 15 swarms was an or- 
dinary day’s work for one man and two boys. 
If the bees are transferred when there is brood 
in the comb, it is essential that the brood 
should be placed together in the new hive and 
not scattered through it, as a certain amount 
of heat is necessary to the hatching of the 
young bees. In transferring, all the drone 
comb should be rejected, and all the frames 
should be filled with worker comb, if possible, 
excepting, perhaps, some corners of the frames 
which may be left open for the bees to fill 
with drone comb, which they are very sure to 
do. It is a great draw-back in the profits of 
bee-keeping to have ten times more drones 
than is necessary, which is often the case.— 
They consume the profits of the worker. 
Without the movable or “leaf hive,” this 
thing cannot be regulated by the bee-keeper. 

Artificial Swarming, where an increase of 
stock is desired, is the only true and safe way. 
From the early history of bees up to the pres- 
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ent time, natural swarming has been, and even 
is nvw, the common method practiced. The | 
bee-keeper is on the alert when a swarm is 
expected out, and he cannot leave home to go 
to church even, for fear the bees will swarm 
in his absence and be off for the woods. But 
with the movable-comb hive new swarms can 
be made at pleasure, and all swarming can be 
regulated according to the wishes of the bee- 
keeper. He can have new colonies made, or, 
by destroying the newly made queen cells, he 
can prevent all swarming. To make a new 
swarm, take one of the best of the old colo- 
nies and put it in a new place, then take 
frames enough from that and several other 
hives that are filled with brood eggs and 
honey and put them into a new hive, and put 
this hive where the old stood. The bees that | 
are away in the fields when the old hive is re- 
moved will return to the new hive, and thus 
anew swarm is formed. If the new swarm 
can be furnished with a fertile queen, or with 
a queen cell nearly matured, it is so much 
gained, but if not, they will raise a queen 
from the worker eggs they have. But if a 
queen can be furnished the new swarm, some 
twenty days are gained, which is very impo:t- 
ant in the honey season of the year. 1t is 
well to keep the stocks equally strong by giv- 
ing the weak ones comb to brood from the 
strong ones. Other methods of artificial 
swarming are practiced, but it is generally al- 
lowed that the one here described is th: best. 


Making Butter. 


At the last N. Y. State Fair, the first prize 
for butter was awarded to W. and H. Van- 
dresser, of Schoharie county; and these gen- 
tlemen have furnished to the American In- 
stitute Farmers’ Club a description of the 
mode of manufacture, from which we make 
the following extract: 

The milk room is kept well ventilated with | 
pure fresh air. It is impossible to make good 
butter in a close room; the animal heat should | 
be removed from the milk as soon as possible | 
after straining. In summer the windows are | 
open through the night and morning. In cold | 
weather at mid-day, and the temperature kept 
up with fire. We churn three or four times a 
week, making an average of 200 pounds a 
week, during 10 months of the year. 

The milking is done in tin pails, and imme- 
diately strained in tin pans containing about 
six quarts each; the pans are set on a rack 
made of slats about eight inches apart. The | 
temperature is kept from 55 to 60 degrees by 
our thick walls, by the flow of cold water, and 
by the use of ice. The milk is allowed to | 
stand 36 hours before skimming. Great care | 
is taken to cream the milk before it is thick or | 
loppered through. | 


Our milk room is a basement under a ipo | 
of the house. There is a well of pure, colc 
water in the room, a cistern on the outside, 
with lead pipe conducting the water into the 
room for washing purposes. Under the pipe 
is a sink for creaming the milk. At one end 
of the counter is a hopper or box for the 
skimmed milk, which is conveyed to the hog- 
pen through pump-logs under ground. 

The churning is done by dash churns driven 
by endless chain horse power, two churns run- 
ning at the same time; 50 to 60 pounds are 
made at one churning, which occupies about 
30 minutes. Great care is taken not to churn 
too long, as it injures the grain. The butter 
is taken from the churn with a ladle, and 
washed with cold well water until it is entire- 
ly free from milk. In hot weather ice water 
is used; then we cure with Ashton salt, at the 
ratesof one ounce of salt to two pounds of 
butier. It is then left until the next morning, 
when it is again worked with a butter worker ; 
care is taken not to work too much as it injures 
the grain. 

It is packed in white oak pails, holding 52 
or 53 pounds. <A cloth is put over the top of 
the butter, and a thin laying of salt on the 
cloth. It is then put in the store-room where 
it is kept until shipped. 


Milk and Cream from different Breeds 
of Cows. 


The Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
in their systematic mode of operations for 


| the instruction of the youth entrusted to 


its care, among other things essential for 


| the purpose, has provided representatives 


of all the principal breeds of cattle and 


| other farm stock, and minute attention is 


paid to the qualities of each to determine their 
relative values. They have on the farm 24 
head of cattle, representing the Short-horn, 
Devon, Ayrshire, Jersey, Brittany, Dutch and 
Swiss. The collection is represented as a very 
fine one and furnishes to students and to the 
public an unusually good opportunity of study- 
ing the characteristics and comparing the 
merits of the different breeds. The following 
shows in some degree, but not as a decisive 
evidence, the merits of these different breeds ; 
still the results are in consonance with the 
general views which are held in regard to 
them : 

Name. Breed. Age. Wt. Gr'test yield. 


Yarico 57.Shorthorn.5.,..1800..1634 quarts......1 


Emma 3d.... Ge... 
Lulie..... -Ayrshire..4.. 9774.19 
Beauty.... ie 18.. 855...20. 


Roea......dersey....4.. 880... 
Pauline... Brittany..2.. 545.... 

The only Devon cow giving milk, was out 
of condition, and no fair statement could be 
made as to the quantity or quality of her 
milk, but two heifers of the same breed fur- 
nished striking examples of the Devon apti- 
tude to take on flesh on pasture alone. 

It will be noticed that the short-horns 
showed their advantage in regard to size, and 
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a fair average as to quality of milk, but the | 
per centage of cream was less than shown in | 
either of the others of the same age; the | 
Ayrshirés decidedly maintained their reputa- 


Grape Culture, 


The New Varieties of Grapes. 


tion as milkers, but give way in the per cent- | 


age of cream, as did all the others, to the 
Alderneys, This confirms the opinion we 


have ever entertained of these respective 
breeds, that for beef the Short-horn (and next 
the Devon) is the best; for the milk dairy the 
Ayrshire is the cow, whilst for the family but- 
ter dairy none other equals the Alderney. 


Improving the Dairy Stock. 


The Agricultural editor of the N. Y. Tribune, 
in an article upon the deterioration of the 
dairy stock of that State, makes the following 
judicious remarks :— 

“When it is clearly understood it will be 
seen how absolutely necessary it is that our 


dairy stock should be improved. The im- | 


provement needs to be begun by getting rid, 
as soon as possible, of the worst of it, from 
which we suffer such a loss as can only be ap- 
preciated when we consider how low an 
average is made by including our very best. 
All such poor, prefitless cows should be dried 
off and fed for the butcher, and their places 
supplied by the most promising heifers. A 
stop, too, must be put to the practice of sell- 
ing good heifer calves for veal, for here is the 
chief road we have travelled in reaching our 
present stage. Further, improved bulls must 


be introduced, either by co-operating farmers, | 


or by the efforts of our agricultural societies, 
and their produce carefully improved. In this 
and other ways, that will readily suggest 
themselves, can comparatively inexpensive im- 
provements be begun and continued. 

A taste for mproved stock has been created 
in the general mass of agricultural communities 
by the efforts of wealthy breeders, but the 
idea is prevalent among farmers that it is hope- 
less to attempt to compete with them in raising 
improved stock, and that men of ordinary 
means can never hope to possess such animals. 
But it may be done by co-operating and com- 
bining small capitals of individuals for their 
joint benefit. If such efforts were made and 
improvement begun in this respect, a few 


years need only elapse before our dairy pro- | 


ducts will increase annually in value io the 
extent of hundreds of millions of dollars. An 
increase of ten dollars per annum in the pro- 
duct of each cow would now amount to 
$100,000.000.” 


To Destroy Woop Lice.—In a back num- 
ber one of your subscribers wished to know 
how to clear a dairy of wood lice. We in the 
glass houses put a boiled potato in a flower 

t and stuff some hay loosely over it to make 
it dark, and lay it on its side in some secluded 
corner. Shake out the bugs which gather 
into it into hot water as often as necessary. 
Of all the sure-to-kill certain remedies, we 
have found none to equal this. N. Fe F. 


The Alwey—The Nashville (Tenn.) Union 
says :— 
“This new variety of grape is creating some 
' interest by its hardy nature, and as a table and 
| wine grape. It originated near Hagerstown, 
Md., and has not failed, according to the testi- 
/mony of 8. Miller, of Missouri, in ten years. 
| Its growth is strong, with heavy, short-jointed 
| wood, with a heavy crumpled leaf. The fruit 
| is small, with thin skin and black, and un- 
equalled for flavor. When fully ripe it has 
no pulp and but few seeds. It can be trained 
/ on a tree, and will bear whether supported or 
|not. Mr, Miller says that after testing sixty 
varieties of grapes Mr. Husmann and himse 
| decided that the Alvey was the best.” 
An amateur grape grower, whose judgment 
| to us is valuable, considers this a most excel- 
| lent grape, from his experience this year, and 
| from other sources we are inclined to believe 
| it more suitable for the South than the North, 
It is an early grape, ripening with the Con- 
| cord, and of better quality ; says a Pomological 
| journal, “it belongs to the summer grape 
| species, and is free from that sour and gener- 
| erally acid pulp that the unfortunate consumer 
of Hartford Prolifics and Concords must so 
| often bolt, or have his teeth set on edge, with- 
out waiting for his children to suffer for him. 
| It has the lively vinous flavor that renders the 
| Herbemont and other grapes of that class, so 
| much superior to the heavy sweetness of the 
| Delaware. It is also like the rest of its class 
a more wholesome grape, we think by virtue 
| of its freedom from unripened pulp than any 
| of the Fox grapes can be.” 
Mr. Wm. Boylan, of New Jersey, has sent 
| the Rural New Yorker specimens of a new 
seedling grape, which the editor says is re- 
markable for earliness, as it commences to 
ripen the first week in August, and may, there- 
| fore, be set down as the earliest native variety 
| known. It is supposed to be a seedling of the 
| Isabella. It has borne three years, and the 
| fruit never fails to ripen the first of August, 
| which is 8 month earlier than the Hartford 
Prolific and Delaware. We believe this new 
| and promising grape has not yet been named, 
but is certainly deserving of dissemination. 
Bunch medium ; berry medium to large, nearly 
globular, black, with a light bloom; adheres 
firmly to the peduncle; skin tough, but not 
thick ; pulp of considerable substance, adhering 
to the seeds, as in most of the natives; flavor 
sprightly, and about equal to the Hartford 
Prolific. The great value of this grape will 
consist in its earliness and the hardiness of 
the vine. 


(SS We will not be able to give until next 
month’s issue the account of a Maryland vine« 
yard, promised in our last. 
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TERMS—$1 50 per annum in advance; 5 copies for 
$5; 11 copies for $16. See Premium List for larger num- , 
ber of copies. } 


Advertisements payable in advance, except those con- 
tinued fora year or an indefinite period, which will be | 
payable quarterly. 


1 Square of 10 lines or less, each insertion - $1 50 


1 Single insertion ........ 20 00 

Each subsequent insertion, not exceeding four. « 15 00 

Each subsequent insertion, not exceeding four. - 800 


Advertisements on cover subject to special contract. 


OUR PREMIUMS FOR 1873. | 


Below we give a list of premiums which | 
we offer for subscribers to the American Far- | 
mer for the ensuing year. It will be found | 
to comprise a large number of useful and | 
valuable articles, from which a choice can be | 
made to suit any taste or the particular needs | 
of any person. The terms upon which these | 
premiums are offered will be found very lib- 
eral. We hope that our friends will aid us in 
largely increasing our subscription list for | 
next year, and that in every neighborhood | 
where the Farmer now goes, and in many 
new ones, some enterprising individual will | 
make it a business, in order to secure one or 
more of the premiums, to obtain new names > 
and the renewal of old ones for our subscrip- 
tion list. 

Our gratitude to those numerous friends | 
who have done so much to encourage us in } 
our resumption of the publication of the | 
Farmer, will be still further increased by their | 
efforts to enlarge its subscription list, as well 
by personal commendations of the paper to 
their friends and neighbors, as by seeing that 
the services of some suitable person are en- 
listed to canvass in their respective neighbor- 
hoods for the paper. We are sincere in our 
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belief that while this . will, of course, aid us, 


| it will also, in turn, redound to the benefit 
/ and improvement of their own localities. 


LIST OF ‘PREMIUMS. 


ARTICLES, viz: 


. Beckwith Sewing Machine......... 
. Bickford Knitting Machine........ 
. Florence sewing Machine. 55 00 
. Grover & Baker Sewing Machine. a 55 00 
. A collection cf Flower or Garden 
Seeds. or an aseortment of Plants| 
and Vines of same value...... | 
6. A $10 collection of Seeds, or of! 
Piants and Vines........ | 
7, A $20 assortment of Seeds or Plants | 
or Trees, your own seiection, — 
any of our advertisers. ee 20 00 40 
8. Sinclairs Straw and Fodder Cutter. | 2500 40 0 
9. Buckeye Mower ./110 00 150 400 
. Kirby Self-Kake Keaper... 00 200 500 
. Woods Self- Rake Reaper, with! 
Mowing Attachment........ | 1 
. A pure bred Cotswold, Southdown! 
or Shropshire-down Ram . 
. A thoroughbred Jersey, Ayrehire, | 
or Devon bull calf.. 75 00 100 150 
& Short- ‘Horn “bull! 
(100 00 150 225 
A pair of pure bred Eseex or Berk-| 
ire pigs .....00- | 40 00 80 120 
. A pair of Chester White pigs. | 30 00, 60 90 
Plated Revolving Butter 
Cooler... 


20 
Silver-Plated Breakfast. Castor 8 

. Set of Dessert hap-| 
6 
5 
4 


Superior quality “Carving Knife, 
Fork and Steel. 
Silver-Plated Pie Kuife....... 
. Gentieman’s Gold Pen Silver, 
. Solid Silver Fruit Knife...... éneese 
. Silver-Plated Cream Ladle. 
5. One year’s sub-cription to the’ 
American Farmer. 66666606 50) 


no 
= 


$3 $$ 


_ 
—) 


Nore.—For any premium in this list, we 
can substitute, if desired, any agricultural im- 
plement for sale by any of our advertisers, 
agricultural or other books, nursery stock, 
of the same value as the offered pre- 
mium. 

{a8 Subscribers need not all be at one post 
office, nor is it necessary for the names to be 
all sent at once. 

{3 Send the exact money with each list of 
names, and state in each letter that you are 
working for a premium. 

{=~ This offer of premiums holds good till 
March 31st, 1873, but any premium will be 
sent upon demand, as soon as the proper 
number of names is received, with the money, 
to entitle the sender to the premium desig- 
nated. There is no competition. Every one 
gets what he has worked for, and may make 
his own selection. 
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{= Both old and new subscribers count in 
these lists. 

(=~ All new subscribers whose names are 
received before January 1st, will receive the 
remaining numbers of this volume FREE. 

(" Specimen numbers, blanks, posters, &c. 
furnished on application. 

Remit auways, when possible, by re- 
gistered letter, post-office order or draft. 


| 


| 


Anotser Word about our Premiums. | 


We have endeavored to make selections for | 
Our list to suit almost any taste, and it will be | 
noticed that we also offer to make any sub- | 
stitutions for the articles designated which 
may be desired. We here make a suggestion 
concerning the more costly premiums. It is, 
that these might readily be secured by the co- 
operation of several persons in convenient 
neighborhoods, or by the joint effort of Far- 
mers’ Clubs. This is particularly applicable 
to the Mowers and Reapers and the young 
bulls. A gentleman, to whom some years 
ago we sent as a premium fora club of sub- 
scribers to our paper, a Jersey bull, recently 
wrote us that this animal has made his mark 
upon the stock of the entire section of the 
State to which he was sent. How easy it is, 
then, to improve the stock of any neighbor | 


hood by the introduction of one of the fine 
young animals we offer upon such liberal | 


terms. 


Prices or Grary.—In our July and Au- | 
gust Nos. we warned farmers against forcing 
their wheat into market, as there could be but 
little expectation of prices ranging for any 
length of time at a lower figure than was then 
being paid. The necessities of many growers 
hurried large quantities into the market, and | 
for a time prices were depressed—but an ad- | 
vance is being made, as it now turns out and | 
is admitted that the yield at the West is | 
proved, on the result of the threshing, to be 
below the general expectation, and the farm- 
ers there are, in consequence, slow to part 
with their wheat. This fact is now admitted 
by the commercial press, as well as the Pro- 
duce Exchange Reporter’s publications at 
New York. In addition to which it is found 
that there is a deficiency, according to the 
London Times, of more than 85,000,000 bush- 
els in the crops of Great Britain, besides an 
estimated deficiency of three pounds per 
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| reports of the wheat crop. 


' crease of acreage over last year. 


| bushel in weight. This result was stated 
| before the great disaster was known or ad- 
| mitted in the Potato crop, which will increase 
| very largely the deficiency of food which is 


| to be provided for the supply of the United 


| Kingdom, to be furnished mainly from the 
| United States. 
It will be remembered by our readers that 


| about the time of the ingathering of the crops, 


we demurred to the statements received at 
the Agricultural Bureau, of the rose-colored 
We have known 
of old some of the tricks of trade, and have 
seen such statements palmed upon the public 
when contracts are being made for future de- 


| livery, and which were subsequently found 


to have been instigated by speculators who, 
after they had secured the command of large 
amounts, were enabled to sell out at a heavy 
advance. The recent curner in grain at the 
West, which was, however, defeated, and the 
parties engaged therein brought to shame, 
might possibly be traced to the early misstate- 
ments about the crop. We cannot but believe 
that the price of grain must rule high before 
another crop comes in, and we would reit- 
erate the advice heretofore given to all who 
have not already sold their crop, to keep 
themselves in a position to avail of any favor- 
able condition of the market which will ena- 


| ble them to realize a just price for their pro- 


duce. 


Tue Corton Cror.—There have been in- 
dications of late from several of the cotton 
States, of damage to the crop; but hopes were 
entertained that it was but of limited extent, 
and local in its character—but the Monthly 
Report of the Agricultural Bureau, just re- 
ceived, indicates a decline in the crop, caused 
by the presence of the cotton caterpillar, dam- 
aging to portions of the States of Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana, 
and of a drought of moderate severity in Tex- 
as, Arkansas and Tennessee. The condition 
of the crop, as shown by the average of re- 
turns received, is as follows:—Virginia 97, 
North Carolina 101, South Carolina 95, Geor- 
gia 96, Florida 92, Alabama 88, Mississippi 90, 
Louisiana 86, Texas 94, Arkansas 78, Tennes- 
see 92. Thus the prospect throughout the 
entire cotton area, which favored a yield of 5 
per cent. larger than an average product, 
promises at the present time about 10 per cent. 
less than an average, notwithstanding the in- 
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THe New VARIETIES OF Waeat.—We| 
have received from Messrs. E. J. Evans & 
Co., Nurserymen and Seedsmen, of York, Pa., 
samples of the Fultz Wheat, Arnold’s Cross- 
bred, Boughton, Weeks, and silver chaff 
Wheat. We have also samples of the Fultz 
variety from Messrs. C. Slagle & Bro., of this 
city—and of the White’s silver bearded from 
Mr. J. M. M’Cue, of Mt. Solon, Augusta | 
county, Va. The latter is presented as a new | 
variety, originating with Prof. White, of Au- 
gusta, and is represented as very prolific; “it | 
is a bearded cross between the white and red | 
wheat.” The Boughton and Tappahannock | 
wheats are claimed to be the same variety un- | 
der different names. | 


To further the dissemination of any of these 
new varieties, we can send a quart of either 
for 50 cents, free of postage, if sent by mail. 

We have received from the Agricultural 
Bureau, packages of the Touzelle Wheat, 
which have been distributed to wheat grow- 
ers—those wanting small samples can doubt- 
less be supplied by writing to the Bureau. It 
is a bearded white winter wheat, procured by 
the Department at Marseilles, France, and | 
hence is classed as a Mediterranean wheat. | 
But few reports as yet have been received of 
the results of the sowing of it, but these are | 
generally favorable. In Loudoun county, 
Va., at the rate of a bushel per acre sown, it | 
produced at the rate of 33 bushels per acre, | 
and the product in other cases turned out 
well, but perhaps, in comparison with the | 
Tappahannock, was not equally as profitable 
a variety. 

(™ Since the above was prepared, we have | 
received from Mr. M’Cue a few bushels of his | 
wheat, with a request to dispose of the same— 
in small lots it will be put at the rate stated 
above. The price per bushel is placed at $5— 
those wishing to buy at that price can be sup- 
plied with a part of the lot sent us. 


American Farmer Poster. 

We have had printed a neat and attractive 
poster, copies of which we intend to take the 
liberty of sending to some of our subscribers, 
and which we request they will, if possible, 
cause to be placed in conspicuous places, where 


they will be seen by the farmers of their neigh- 
borhoods. If any of the friends of the Farmer 
can use these posters to our advantage, and 
will be good enough to so advise us, we will 
be gied to send them copies of it, postage 
paid. 


AGRICULTURAL Fatrs.—In our last we 
published a list of the State Fairs to be held 
this Fall, to which we refer the general 
reader—and in addition, will make some par- 
ticular allusion to those of our own State. 
The Md. State Agricultural Society's show 
will be held at Pimlico, near this city, on the 


| 8th to 11th October, at which it is announced 


that the Hon. Horace Greeley will be the Ora- 
tor of the day. The premiums this year will 
amount to $10,000. Round-trip tickets will 
be issued by public conveyances, and stock, 
&c. carried at half prices. As this vicinity 
can probably produce the largest and finest 
number of Alderneys in this country, the ad- 
mirers of this fine stock cannot fail to be 
gratified—the short-horns of Mr. Coffin and 
other breeders, the Patterson Devons of Mr. 
Brown, the Ayrshires of Mr. Harrison, and 
the various breeds of Sheep and Swine will 
also, we expect, be on the ground. As the 
trials of speed will be had each day, fine 
racing stock will be on hand, and the cele- 
brated Percherons of Mr. Walters are an- 
nounced to be on exhibition, and a number of 
them will be sold on the last day of the show 
at public sale. Col. Jenifer’s celebrated Ara- 
bian stallion will also be exhibited—the Horse 
department of the show, of itself, will be 


| worthy of a visit by the lovers of the equine 


breed, from the farthest quarters of the coun- 
try, and from the demand for catalogues for 
Mr. Walters’ animals, we may expect a num- 
ber of visitors for the purpose of attending 
this sale from the most distant States. 

The Agricultural Society of AWeghany Co., 
Md ,and West Va. and Pa. will hold its 4th 
fair at Cumberland on the 1st to 4th October. 
More than $3,000 are offered in premiums by 


| this spirited society. It is expected that Gov. 


Whyte of Md. will deliver the address. 


The Carroll Co. Agricultural Society holds 
its Fair at Westminster on the 30th Sept. to 
3d Oct., and doubtless the people of this rich 
and enterprising section will, as usual, have a 
spirited show. The facilities of communica- 
tion between Baltimore and Westminster will 
no doubt induce a number of visitors and ex- 
hibitors to be on hand from this city. 

The Frederick Co., Md., and Washington Co. 
Fairs are both to be held on the same days— 
the 15th to 18th Oct. Gen. Wade Hampton is 
to deliver the address at Frederick, and libe- 
ral arrangements are made for effective shows, 
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Kent County (Mp.) AcricutturAL So- | of this topic than the author of this little 
crety.—This association holds its first fair on | work, and we are glad to find he has put the 
the ist and 2d of this month. We were on | results of his practice into a shape so available 
the fair grounds one day last month and found | to the many seekers for just the information 
them well located for their purpose. Mr. W. | which it contains. The text, which covers 
W. Stephens, who has their arrangement in | the entire ground, is clearly written and abun- 
hand, understands what he is about, and we | Gamty illustrated by engravings, which are 
have no doubt the Society will succeed so | effective and useful, and not introduced merely 
well in their first attempt as to be encouraged | for effect. To all who are looking for light 
to an annual repetition of their fair. on this branch of great and growing import- 

The Maryland Institute Fair, in Baltimore, “ance, we commend a perusal of thig little 
is open all this month. Many novelties are | volume, which, as is usual with the publica- 
introduced, which will render it one of the | tions of their house, is very neatly gotten up 
most interesting exhibitions ever held in its | by the publishers. 
vast hall. 


Tue CatrLe Drsease.—In the distant 
| States of the West the cattle disease is crea- 
| ting alarm—and it is rumored that it is preva- 
| lent in some of the great depots of the cattle 
trade at the North, but the fact is endeavored 
to be kept hid, for fear of injuring the trade. 

Morock. 9 years. to prevent its introduction into that country. 

Imported Mares.—Jacqueline, 9 yrs. old— In England, it is very virulent, and spreading ; 


PERCHERON Horses.—In addition to the 
extended notice on another page, of these 
horses, to be sold by Mr. Walters at our Show 
grounds, on the 11th Oct., we give below the 
names of the several animals, which we take 
from the catalogue just issued: 


Fopey; 9 yrs.—Belle, 9 yrs.—Flora, 8 yrs.— | in one district, comprising only a part of one 
izzie, 8 yrs. . ne ays, 2 
tan, foaled April 30, 1869; by imported Prince | attac 
Imperial; dam, imported Kate. “The disease still continues to spread in 
Prince, foaled 31st May, 1869; by imported | this neighborhood, and remains on the farms 
Prince Imperial ; dam, imported Alene. longer than it formerly did. The disease is on 
Dan, foaled 15th April, 1870; by imported | fifty-four farms, and in all the twenty-one 
Mark Anthony; dam, imported Belle. | parishes in this district. No reason can be 


Mares.—Nellie, foaled May 10th, 1870; by 
imported Morock; dam, imported Kate. 
Rosa, foaled May 5th, 1870; by imported 


assigned for its spreading. The inspectors 
from other districts nearly all write that the 
disease is spreading, and they cannot account 


Mark Anthony; dam, imported Lizzie. for it. The number of cases in each district 
Jennie, foaled May 15th, 1871, by imported | is as follows: Berkeley, 396; Bristol, 460; 
Hercules; dam, imported Kate. Campden, 419; Cheltenham, 696; Cirencester, 
Fannie, foaled April 27th, 1871; by imported | 8,811; Dursley, 207; Forest, 173; Gloucester, 
Hercules; dam, imported Belle. 878; Sodbury, 1,654; Stow, 550; Stroud, 762; 


~ 


Lucy, foaled June ist, 1872; by imported | Tetbury, 1,285; Wotton-under Edge, 593.” 
Morock ; dam, imported Alene. 

Nannie, foaled June 2d, 1872; by imported 
Morock ; dam, imported Kate. Grass SEEDs.—We are glad to find that so 


It will be seen that Mr. Walters will also | many farmers and planters at the South are 
sell at the same time the imported Alderney | determined on experimenting with the Grasses 
bull Hannibal, 4 years old, to which allusion | the ensuing season. We have supplied a num- 
was made in our notice of his Percherons— | ber of orders during the past month. One of 
and the imported cows, Princess. and Rose, | our friends, Mr. Jno. Witherspoon, of South 
each 5 years old; all registered in the herd | Carolina, in ordering several kinds to experi- 
book of the American Jersey Cattle Club. ment with, says: “One of my neighbors has 
- _— been quite successful with clover in a small 

PracticaL Trout CuLtureE, by J. H. | way—eleven tons hay from five acres at one 
Slack, M. D., Commissioner of Fisheries of | mowing. His experience has demonstrated 
N. J., pp. 148. Published by Orange Judd & | one fact of great importance to us,—his clover 
Co., New York. Price $1.50. We know of | on the river bank was overflowed repeatedly 
no one in this country better fitted by experi- | during the past winter and spring without any 
ence as well as scientific acquirements, to treat | apparent injury.” 
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Public Road Convention. 


We published some months since, the pro- 
ceedings of a public meeting held in this city, 
to consult upon the best means of improving 
the public roads of the State. It was but an | 
initiatory meeting, and but little else was done 
than the appointment of a committee to take 
the subject into consideration and report to a 
subsequent meeting. This committee was en- 
larged, and a number of the most influential 
land owners and others of the State was added | 
to it. A meeting of the committee was held 
on the 22d of August, and the chairman of the 
same, Mr. D. Lawrence, of Howard county, 
called the Hon. A. B. Davis to the chair, whilst 
he read and explained a report incorporating 
provisions of a law which he had prepared at 
the instance of most of the members of the 
committee who were present. 


On taking the chair Mr. Davis spoke of the 
great importance of some well-established road 
system in the State, dwelling particularly upon 
the location of public roads, on their mode of 
construction and repair, and on the effects of 
good roads; in the course of his remarks on 
the latter branch of his subject he said that 
the first and most striking effect of good roads 
is the increased value they at once impart to 
land adjacent and convenient thereto, he 
having seen land increased from 100 to 1,000 
per cent. by the opening of a good road, and 
had never seen it depreciate] thereby. Mr. 
D. added that if the suggestions which were 
made should meet the approval of the Con- 
vention which it was proposed to call at a 
future day, and through its influence be em- | 
bodied in the form of law, he thought the good 
old State of Maryland will take an important | 
step forward, and soon be what her geographi- | 
cal position, mild climate and generous soil | 
entitled her, to rank as one of the most popu- 
Jous, intelligent and wealthy States of the 
Union. 

After the conclusion of Mr. Davis’ remarks 
Mr. Wm. Webster, of Baltimore county, was 
nppointed Secretary, when Mr. Lawrence read 
his report, which was very thoroughly dis- | 
cussed by a number of gentlemen present, 
when the committee finally determined to 
submit it to a meeting of the Convention to 
be reassembled upon the call of the President, 
which he proposed should take place on the 
10th of October next, at 74 P. M., at Raine’s 
Building in Baltimore city. The committee 
then adjourned to that day. 

In accordance with the direction of the 
committee, Col. Bowie has issued a call for the 
reassembling of the Convention on the 10th | 
October, at 7.30 P. M., at Raine’s Hall, in the 


City of Baltimore, which every land-owner, 


farmer, property holder, and all other persons | 


interested in the road system, is invited to 
attend. 

The act proposed by the committee as the 
result of their deliberations to be laid before 
the meeting of the Convention, and if ap- 
proved by that body, to be presented to the 
next Legislature for its adoption, contains 
some new features, which will doubtless be 
closely examined at the meeting. If adopted 
by that body, we will publish the same in the 
American Farmer. 


Matcu, AND AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT Exutpition.—We have before 
announced that the public spirited members 
of the Gunpowder Farmers Club of Baltimore 
county would have a PLoventne Marcu in 
the vicinity of the residence of the members 
of the club—the day originally fixed on, was 
found to be the same as that on which the 
Presidential election takes place, and has con- 
sequently been changed to an earlier date, 
(the 22d Oct.) when the contest will take 
place, commencing at 10 o'clock in the morn- 
ing. Further particulars will hereafter be 
given in the city daily and county papers. In 
addition to the Ploughing match, the club 
invites the manufacturers of other implements 
and machinery to be present, to exhibit any 
article of peculiar value to the farmers of the 
county, a large number of whom will no 
doubt be present to witness the ploughing 
match. The members of the club will give 
every facility to those intending to compete. 


BALTIMORE County (GUNPOWDER) CLUB. 
—We attended the last monthly meeting of 
this club, held at the residence of the venera- 
ble John Price, on the York turnpike, whose 
eldest son Samuel, is one of its most active 
members. The usual examination of the sur- 
roundings of the farm was made, and the 
order and system for which farms of the mem- 
bers of this association are so proverbial, was 


| manifested on every hand—full and plenty 


was evident in all the departments of this ca- 
pacious estate—and every convenience, both 
in the substantial mansion, as well as in all 
the numerous outbuildings, was to be seen, 
showing the master-hand of those who man- 
age it. We took some notes of the things we 
witnessed on the occasion, and intended mak- 
ing some more extended allusion to them; 
but so many matters are continually crowd- 
ing upon us, that we cannot speak upon a 
tythe of them as we would wish to do. 

The usual routine of questions and answers 


| was gone through with, the subject for the 


day being, as to the proper treatment of pas- 


| 
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tures and mowing fields after the hay crop 


has been harvested—in which, as usual, every | 


member gave his opinion or experience. 

The minds of the members are at present 
considerably exercised in regard to the pre- 
mium for the best acre of corn raised this 

ear, for which there are several competitors. 
We passed through the fields of Mr. Price, as 
we did afterwards of several of the other 
members, and can truly say, we never before 
beheld finer corn than was exhibited on the 
occasion. The drought of the summer will 
no doubt curtail the product somewhat, but 
we will not be surprised to learn that the 
yrize acres will show some twenty or more 
yvarrels—and the general run of some of the 
fields will nearly average as much. 


Burent or THE PoTaTo Crop OF GREAT 
Brirary.—The N. Y. Times, notices the trials 
which the British people are now undergoing, 
and among them the cattle disease and the 
heavy advance in coal are included—the price 
of the latter has advanced one hundred per 
cent. during the last year. In September 1871, 
it was sold at $4 to $5 a ton, now it is $9 to 
$10, and the miners are on the eve of a strike 
for higher wages, which will send it up still 
further. In addition to these, another very 
severe calamity is threatening, “the London 
papers abounding with dark hints as to the 
almost entire failure of the potato crop.” One 
English paper says, that reports received from 
all quarters of England, Scotland and Ireland, 
seem to justify the gravest apprehensions with 
respect to the present year’s potato crop, as 
the excessively heavy rain storms of the sum- 
mer were general throughout the country.” 
The accounts are least alarming in Ireland, 
but it is feared the same causes will produce 
the same effect there as in the English and 
Scotch counties, where, in the centre markets 
for potatoes, the supplies are found tainted to 
the extent of 50 per cent., and in some loca- 
tions whole crops are gone. 

{33 Since the above was in type, advices 
per English papers have been received at the 
office of the American Farmer, of the state of 
the crops in Europe. We have only space to 
make a brief allusion to them: 


The Mark Lane Express says of the wheat— 
“The idea of a general deficiency and serious 


damage has helped values, which for fine | 
The potato | 


qualities has not given way. 
disease has gone too far for the dry weather 
to check it. Extensive growers will suffer 
severely, and the public seem likely to partici- 
pate in the calamity, unless foreign supplies 
come in abundantly enough to fill the void. 
We see no prospect of low rates for wheat up 


to next harvest.” An advance on old, as well 
as foreign, has taken place to mix with the 
new wheat. 

Mr. Mechi says—* The results of the thrash- 
ing prove unmistakably that straw is out of all 
proportion to corn, and, in fact, that the wheat 
crop hereabouts is in too many instances a de- 
cided failure (belying their appearance) both 
in quantity and quality, more ——e on stiff 
tile earths and undrained soils. In many places 
the crops have been ruined by ice, storms, and 
weeds. The accounts of the fine white wheats 
are quite deplorable. Red wheats have stood 
the season better than the white.” 

The Chambers of Agriculture Journal, says 
a new insect enemy of the wheat crop has 
lately appeared in the south of France, and 
that the wheats in certain localities of the 
Department of Vaucluse, were suffering from 
attacks of the phylloxera vastatrix, which has 
utterly destroyed two-thirds of the vineyards. 
A similar insect has been at work among 
wheat crops in the Bouches du Rhone. 

The Gardener's Chronicle says—that on the 
high and dry lands the potato disease had as 
yet made but little progress—but in damp 
valleys it has been very destroying. “The 
potatoes were doing remarkably well until 
the terrific thunder weather of July arrested 
the progress of ripening, and caused the tissues 
to burst, through absorption of excessive 
moisture. Potatoes lifted before the latter 
part of July were of the finest quality, and 
the crops were heavy; but now it is found 
that that disease prevails extensively, so that 
many a field already exhales an offensive odor.” 

“The wheat harvest in Essex and Suffolk 
has virtually been brought to a close. The 

| fine weather has favored a continued use of 
the thrashing machine, which unfolds a state 
of things not anticipated; the yield of wheat 
was considered by most practical men to be 
short, but it proves in many cases to be even 

| smaller than was anticipated.” The barley 
crop was gathered in good condition, but like 
the wheat, “much below an average.” “ Po- 
tatoes are rapidly going, being looked upon as 

| a lost crop.” 

The Prime Minister of England has come 
forward with a warning voice as to the calam- 
ity; and the director of the Botanical Gardens 
at Kew, has, at his request, written to give the 
widest circulation to a plan for utilizing the 
diseased tubers, and it is officially stated that 
“the most discouraging accounts of the anti- 
cipated failure of this most important article 


| of food” had been received. 


Prices of Chemicals for Fertilizers. 
For the information of our readers we give 
below a price list of various cheimicals which 
are recommended for use in the manufacture 
| of artificial manures. The quotations are fur- 
nished us by Messrs. R. J. Baker & Co., of 
this city, extensive dealers in these articles, 
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and are for such moderate quantities as are 
generally required by farmers in preparing 
home-made fertilizers. These prices are vari- 
able. Nearly all chemicals have very con- 


siderably advanced in price within a short 


time. 

We can furnish any of the articles in the 
list at the prices named, subject to the fluctua- 
tions of the market : 

Nitrate of Potash.......15 to 16 cts. per Ib. 
Nitrate of Soda......... 6 “ 64 “ 


Sulphate of Soda........ 14“ 2 ss 
Sulphate of Magnesia.... 3 “ 34 . 
Sulphate of Ammonia... 8 “ 84 
Sal Ammoniac..........16 “ 17 V4 
Carbonate of Ammonia. .24 “ 25 - 
Oil of Vitriol 66° ........ 24 

Muriate of Potash, 80 p. ct. 4 ” 


Barrels and boxes are always charged for 
by dealers in chemicals. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.—To the officers of the | 


various agricultural societies who have courte- 
ously favored us with complimentary tickets 
to their respective fairs, we express our thanks. 
We should be glad to be able to avail our- 
selves of their invitations, but not possessing 
the gift of ubiquity, we must necessarily de- 
pend in some instances upon our friends for 
reports of their proceedings. 


County Agricultural Fairs in Mary- 
land, Virginia and North Carolina. 


The county fairs in the States named commence 
as given below. The State list was given in our last. 


MARYLAND. 
Kent, Oct. 1. 
Alleghany, Cumberland .. 
Washington. Hagerstown... 
Frederick, Oct. 15 


VIRGINIA, 
Washington, 8. 
Tazewell, Tazewell C. Oct. 3. 
Grayson, Independence..........- .. 8. 
South W. Va. Agricultural Soc’y. Wytheville..Uct. 9. 
Piedmont Agricultural Society, Culpeper..... Oct, 15. 
Mecklenburg, Boydton....... 000. eee Oct, 15. 
Augusta, Staunton. ... Oct. 15. 
Rockbridge, Lexington.. cose Oct. 16 
Pulaski, Dublin............ ‘ 
Valley Agricultural Society, Win 22. 
Petersburg Agricultural Society, Petersburg..Oct. 22. 
Border Agricultural Society, Danville........Oct. 22 
Loudon, 2, 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Central Agricultural Society, Henderson.,....Oet. 8. 
Wayne, Goldsboro...... ...... 
Roanoke and Tar River, Weldon......... ....Oct. 29. 


(3 The advertisement of a farm in King 
George’s county, Va., is deserving attention, 
both from practical farmers or fruit growers, 
or from those desirous of making a good in- 
vestment. 


| By W. D. BrackENRIDGE, Florist and Nurseryman, 
Govanstown, Baltimore county, Md. 
In Maryland and north of it, most col- 
|lections of tender plants will have to be 
| moved into the greenhouse or conservatory 
sometime during the present month, so as to 
| prevent the tender growths getting nipped by 
| early frosts, against which —— cultivators 
| should keep. a sharp lookout. Many plants 
| which we often see during the winter, crowd- 
ing out better articles, would just keep as well 
if placed under the greenhouse stage, or ina 
| warm cellar, where a little light could occa- 
sionally be given them. We allude to such 
|as Pittosporums, Myrtles, Laurestines and 
| Oleanders, all of which will stand a few de- 
grees of frost uninjured; therefore, where no 
proper cellar is at hand, rather than over- 
crowd the plant structure in the early part of 
winter, these can be kept in a sheltered spot 
outside, where they will be safe from cold 
winds. Should any one have the misfortune 
to have their plants touched by frost, remove 
them at once to avshady situation where the 
temperature is about 50°, syringing them 
gently overhead with water at about the same 
degree of heat as the atmosphere that sur- 
| rounds them. 
To have a greenhouse look fresh, neat and 
| attractive, a few important requirements are 
| necessary to effect this; and the first of these 
| is, that your plants should all of them be well 
| grown; and in the next place, such as require 
| it should be neatly tied up to one stake or as 
| few more as possible, for nothing looks so stiff 
and unsightly as a crowd of straight supports 
| to an article that is delicate and graceful in 
| itself, only requiring a little help to set off its 
| fairest qualities under an artificial state of ex- 
istence. In the February number we threw 
out a few remarks about the arrangement of 


- | plants on stages or tables; the effect that may 


and can be produced, and the way in which 
| that is carried out, we will not here repeat, 
| but refer the reader to that number, merely 
| adding that the bolder the outline of surface 
| and the more gentle the blending of forms 
| and colors in the passage of one group into 
| another, so in proportion will be the amount 
| of effect produced. We do not object to what 


* | gardeners call “ Starers,” (these are choice or 


_rare kinds of plants, usually in flower, and so 
| placed as to project forward beyond the gen- 


’ | eral line of arrangement), provided too many 


of them are not brought into prominence, as 
| we think nothing looks more pretty than a 
good specimen of Amaryllis or Epacris grandi- 
| flora moved a step in front of its less at- 
| tractive companions. We remind our readers 
| that at this season, in fine weather, a good 
| supply of air should be Admitted in the early 
part of the day; this hardens the plants and 
prolongs the season of bloom, but postpone 
applying fire heat as long as possible. To 
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keep up the temperature during the night, 
close the house early in the afternoon. 
Chinese Primroses, Calceolarias, Cinerarias 
and Geraniums of all kinds do best when kept 
on a table close to the glass, and during fall 
and winter receive water very sparingly: in 
fact all plants in a dormant state do not re- | 
quire more than one-half of the water they 
usually receive, and we do not hesitate to say 
that more plants are killed by being over- 
watered than from any other cause, and this | 
same overdose is often applied by men who | 
deem themselves number one gardeners. 


Flower Gar ‘en and Pieasure Grounds. 


Beds of Double Violets can yet be planted 
to advantage; they like a mellow, free, rich | 
earth, and should be protected by a frame and | 
sash during the winter. Double Daisies and | 
Primroses should also have a partial pro- 
tection from frosts. Those who have not yet | 
planted their Lilies, Tulips and Hyacinths in | 
the open air, would do well to get about this | 
work as early as possible, not forgetting to | 
add to their collection of bulbs, some nice | 
varieties of Crocus, Jonquils, Snowdrops, 
Feather Hyacinths, and that beautiful little 
summer Lily, Zephyranthes atamasco, a na- | 
tive of our Southern States; and asa suitable 
companion to it, we have the white flowered 
Z. Japonica, both of which only require a 
slight protection against our severe frosts. 
It has often been a wonder to us why so few | 
of the many fine hardy varieties of the Nar- | 
cissus tribe receive so little notice, as few of 
Flora’s harbingers of summer are so attractive 
or so accommodating, as they will grow and | 
flower as freely under the shade and drip of a 
tree as under the direct influence of old Sol. 
Such neglect should not be. 

In light and well drained land, the planting 
of Evergreens may be continued, and as a. 
guide we would refer our readers to last 
mouth’s remarks as to how this work ought 
to be performed. So soon as the leaves begin | 
to fall, the removing of deciduous trees should 
begin, and the work can continue until De- 
cember, except at such times as the ground 
may be in a puddled state from heavy rains; 
no tree should be planted in a soil that is so | 
wet that it will not crumble or part freely | 
whem turned over. When we take up the | 
pen to write aught about the planting of trees, ; 
we feel the hand sensibly disinclined to obey | 
the will of the mind, hinting as it were that it | 
is of no use spending paper and ink on the 
subject, as the old stereotyped plan of digging 
holes in solid land large enough just to receive 
the roots in a crowded state, is already patent- 
ed. Yet who will believe it when we state, 
that not more than ten out of every hundred 
ornamental trees that are planted in Maryland | 
are put into the ground as they ought to be? | 
To perform the operation of removing and | 

lanting a tree, as little mutilation of any of, 
its parts as possible should by all means be | 
avoided, yet in the work of taking it up, it is | 
impossible to avoid cutting some of the roots, | 


and just in proportion as you fail to get these 
out entire, so just in proportion must a re- 
duction in the branches be made, by heading 
them back either before or after planting; for 
ourselves we invariably cut more from the 
top, than any loss the roots may have sus- 
tained in the operation, always observing 
never to plant deeper than the trees have 
stood before lifting, settling the earth well 


| about them by giving a good watering, and 


mulching during the summer with short grass 
or such other open material as will keep the 
earth about the roots cool and shaded so that 
a constant moisture may be retained until the 
tree has taken hold of the ground. When the 
extent of land to be set in trees is not large, 
we would trench the whole of it over, at least 
two feet deep, but should the space be large, 
then use a deep subsoil plough; for be it re- 
membered, that just in proportion to the 
amount of care taken in preparing the land 
and putting in the trees in a proper manner, 
and the after care of them, so will be the 
amount of satisfaction derived by the opera- 
tion. W. D. B. 


The Importance of Deep Tillage Shown. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

We think the drought of the present sum- 
mer must have been sufficient to convince 
even the most skeptical of the absolute neces- 
sity of deep and thorough tillage. As an 
illustration of the depth to which the roots of 
plants penetrate, we cite an experiment which 
was made on the estate of the Marquis of 
Tweeddale. A sample of oats was grown in 
earth in a glass case, 6 feet in depth; the 
upper 3 feet consisting of ordinary surface 
soil, and the lower three feet of sub-soil. The 
top and root progress of these oats was as fol- 
lows: April 20th, the points of the leaves just 
appeared above the soil—roots 1 inch down. 
April 22d, leaves 1 inch high—roots 12 inches 
down. May 24th, increase in the length of 
the leaves scarcely perceptible—roots 2 feet 9 
inches long. On the 7th of June, the portion 
of case containing sub-soil was added. June 
16th, roots 4 feet deep, and extending at the 
rate of Linch in 24 hours. June 20th, roots 
4 feet 6 inches deep—plants 154 inches high. 
July 7th, roots entering the ground on which 
the case stood, and consequently 6 feet long. 

N. F. F. 


To Lirt A HELIoTROPE.—With a long- 
bladed knife cut the soil around the plant—cut 


‘ deeply and smoothly ; water freely. Next day 


repeat this operation. After sundown, on the 
third day, carefully lift the plant and place in 
the pot. Cut the soil near the size of the pot 
required. Keep the plant in perfect shade for 
four or five days; keep moist. E. R. 


PREVENTING Rot in Grapes.—Dr. A. P. 
Wylie, of South Carolina, as we see in the 
Rural New Yorker, prevents bunches of grapes 
from rotting by enclosing them in paper bags, 
a on, with a pinch of sulphur in each. 
ie thinks the preventive may be applied on a 
large scale. 
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A CONVENIENT POULTRY HOUSE. ; 


We give below a plan and perspective view of a hennery and pigeonry belonging to Mr. 
Wm. Whitelock, of Baltimore Co., Md., who informs us that it was constructed after con- 
siderable examination by him of other houses, all of which he thinks it excels in convenience 
of arrangement, it having given entire satisfaction since its occupation. For the drawings 
and description we are indebted to Mr. T. Nielson Leary, an architect of this city. 


This poultry house is 
built on a stone foundation 
which rises one foot from 
the ground on the front, 
and which has a grade of 
two feet from that to the 
rear, as shown in the draw- 
ing. The building is 15 ft. 
front and 19 ft. 2 in. deep. 
The roosting department, 
which faces the northwest, 
is 10 ft. 8 in. by 14 ft. 2 in.; 
there are six roosts, 18 in. 
apart, running lengthwise 
of the department, having 
accommodations for about 
one hundred and fifty chick- 
ens. There is an opening 
on the southwest side 12 

= by 18 inches, for the fowls 
PERSPECTIVE VIEW. to enter; ‘there is also, as 
shown, a door on the northwest side for a 
person to enter. 

The laying department is 4 ft. by 14 ft. 2 
in.,and is separated from the roosting depart- 
ment by a partition, which comes down to 
within two feet of the ground, enabling the 
hens to get to it without any trouble. Access 
is obtained to it by a person, by an opening 
two feet wide, as shown by the drawing; 
AN there is a window at each end. The nests 
ROOSTING DPT. ; rest on strips, which are fastened to posts 

;} standing one foot from the ground, 
mae 36 1908. The setting department is 3 ft. 2 in. by 14 
ft. 2 in., and this is also separated from the 
laying department by a partition, which comes 
down to within about two inches of the nests, 
so that when a hen wants to set, it is neces- 
LAYING DP'T sary only to push the box on the other side 
400 XK 1422. | of the partition, and you have it in the setting 
department, and there is no danger of the lay- 
ing hens disturbing her. This department 
has two slat shutters facing the southeast, 
which admit just light enough for the comfort 
of the hens. Access is obtained here fora 
person by 2 door, as shown in the drawing. 
The hens are not permitted to leave bere un- 
til they have hatched, as they have food, fresh 

GROUND PLAN. water and ashes always convenient. 

The pigeonry is above the laying and set- 
ting rooms; it is 7 ft. 5 in. by 14 ft.2in. Access is obtained by a door at the rear, which is 
reached by climbing the roosts in the roosting department, which, I should have mentioned, 
rest on strips which stretch from the sill on the foundation to the tops of the department on 
the other side, being at an angle of about 45 degrees. 

The material for this building is second rate, and that, and the work on the building, 
brought its cost to about one hundred dollars. 
Very respectfully, T. Nretson LEAry. 
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Morticulture. 


A MODEL FRUIT FARM. 
Mr. Robert 8. Emory, of Kent county, Md., | 
has, we believe, one of the best arranged and | 
cultivated, as well as most productive fruit | 
farms in this State. An enthusiast in every- 
thing connected with fruit-growing, he be- | 


stows a degree of attention and zeal upon his | 
orchards and plantations which does not fail 
to give him good returns. 

Of the small fruits, he grows an extensive 
assortment, marketing strawberries, raspber- 
ries, gooseberries, blackberries and currants, 
believing that much better profits are found 
in combining the cultivation of all than in 
paying exclusive attention to any one of these 
crops. One special reason for this is the 
opportunity of thus making greater use of 
the crates and boxes for carrying fruit, thus 
making the capital invested in them more 
“nimble” and, therefore, more profitable. It 
frequently happens, with strawberries for in- 
stance, that the packages containing the first 
of the crop are not returned to the grower in 
time for any further service in moving that 
crop, and they are therefore dead capital for 
a year, unless they can be made available in 
transporting a crop of some other fruit. 

Mr. Emory’s pear orchard, now eight years 
old, of some 3,000 trees, was, last summer, 
pronounced by Mr. P. T. Quinn—a high au- | 
thority—the finest he had ever seen. The | 
blight, however, has carried destruction into 
these trees, and many vacancies are this 
year to be noticed. It sometimes happens 
that in the short space which ordinarily in- 
tervenes between the full growth of the fruit 
and its coloring and maturing sufficiently to 
gather, the entire tree is struck by this sud- 
den and incurable disease, and less than ten 
days will sometimes change a row of fine, 
healthy looking trees into black and naked 
skeletons. The Vicar of Winkfield seems | 
here peculiarly liable to these attacks. 

A young orchard of about 4500 trees, three 
years planted, presents the most even and 
regular show of pear trees we ever saw; they 
might seem, from their similarity of height 
and contour, to have been presssed in the 
same mould. The varieties are exclusively | 
the Bartlett and Duchesse, pears which ap- | 
pear, particularly the latter, comparatively | 
free from the blight. 


| grass. 


| year direct from France. 


Whether it is from his superior skill in cul- 
vitation or from a gracious return which Po- 
mona makes him for his devotion at her 
shrine, Mr. E. certainly produces pears which, 
taken all together, are superior to almost any 
others we have ever seen. We noticed Duch- 
esse pears weighing over eighteen ounces, 
and the average of a box of the same 
which he sent after us, as a memento of our 


| visit, was thirteen ounces. He is in full fel- 


lowship with the believers in clean cultiva- 
tion, repudiating entirely any faith in pears in 
Mr. Emory has also a flourishing and 
productive peach orchard of, we think, some 
6,000 trees. For these orchards no trees have 
ever been bought. The stocks are raised in 
nurseries on the place, and budded by Mr- 
Emory himself and his assistants. Of pear 
stocks he imports considerable quantities each 
By this course he 
thinks he gets more nearly perfect trees, and, 
with an absence from the risks which his ex- 
perience has proved are sometimes unavoida- 
ble, even in dealing with the most reliable and 
pains-taking nurserymen. Mr. Emory is as 
entiusiastic and successful an apiarian as he 
is a fruit-grower, and from the returns which 
we are told his bees bring him, he must find 
a very handsome profit in this too much neg- 
lected branch of farm economy. 


Tree Planting and Grafting. 


To the Editors American Farmer : 


Under the heading, “ Planting and Treat- 
ment of Fruit Trees,” I find your correspond- 
ent, “N. F. F.,” is laboring under a grave 
mistake—that of planting Dwarf trees where 


| the soil is poor, light and unfavorable to the pro- 


duction of Fruit. Take Dwarf Pear trees for 
an example—(they being the most numerous 
variety of Dwarf trees used): every one 
knows, or ought to know, they are budded on 
the quince stock ; now, who ever saw or heard 
of a quince tree succeed well in poor, unfa- 
vorable soil? The quince produces a great 
many small fibrous roots, and very few main 
or tap roots. Think of it “Amateur Orchard- 
ist” —how can a tree, especially a Dwarf Pear 
tree, thrive in ground where the young roots 
are not allowed to run freely through it? If 
any one doubts the above, let him plant 
Dwarf trees in such a soil, and he will find 
that they will be as large, or ree | near, in five 


| years as when they were planted. 


Now, my advice to “Amateur Orchardist,” 
or any one else setting out an orchard, is to 
find the richest piece of ground, or, to be 
plainer, the lightest and deepest soil he has, 
and there plant his Dwarf trees—plant them 
deep, above the junction of the stock and 
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bud about two inches; this will give the pear 
a chance to throw out roots, which it is very 
likely to do. You will in this way transform 
our Dwarf tree to a low standard, after it 
1as done its duty as a Dwarf. I would also 
recommend to “Amateur Orchardist” that if 
his ground is unfavorable to the cultivation of 
Fruit, ,his best plan, by far, would be, not 
to plant fruit trees in it by any means, but 
rather plant something that would be favora- 
ble to the ground, or likely to grow. One 
more subject and I am done. Your same cor- 
respondent, in speaking of grafting, in the 
April No., says the “Tongue Graft” is 
very seldom used in this country. (Where, 
then, N. F. F.; in England?) I beg again to 
differ with him, and to prove that such is not 
the case. I will venture to say that, out of 
every 100,000 grafts grafted in America, 90,000 
of them will be Tongue Grafts. It is by far 
the most successful method in use, and the 
easiest and quickest way to graft. A tree 
fted in this way will “heal over” in half 
the time that a wedge, saddle, or any other 
raft, will do. ’Tis true you can’t graft large 
imbs by this method. In such a case, I would 
recommend the wedge graft. P. Q. D. 


Season for Planting Trees. 


AUTUMN 18. SPRING PLANTING. 

[The following is from an experienced hor- 
ticulturist, who approves of the suggestions 
made in the September No. of the American 
Farmer, for the planting out of Fruit Trees. 
We renew our most earnest advice to farmers 
and others, to plant out trees and shrubbery, 
if not for market purposes, yet for the health- 
ful benefits to be derived by their own fami- 
lies from the use of fresh fruits. But few, we 
imagine, partake of fruit as a nutritious as 
well as healthful food, yet the most reliable 
chemists consider raw or ripe fruit, especially 
the apple, as containing a large amount of 
nutritive qualities. Its value in feeding hogs, 
to aid in the fattening, has long been ac- 
knowledged and practiced upon. ] 

It appears singular that farmers will persist 
in planting trees in the spring, which, in the 
event of drought, must prove a failure. I no- 
ticed an average of five wagon loads of fruit 
and ornamental trees passing my farm gate 
daily during the month of last March and 
April, and evergreens still later. The proba- 
bility is that nine-tenths of those trees, if not 
mulched, are dead. The fibrous roots of trees 
planted in autumn grow all winter; thus the 
trees become well established previous to the 
following summer months. The best time to 
plant trees, including evergreens, is from the 
20th of October to the last week in Novem- 
ber, the most leisure time with farmers during 
the year. By such a practice, time is afforded 
to get in spring crops early and at the proper 


AND RURAL REGISTER. 


time. By my experience, these same remarks 
apply to small fruits. I have often spoken 
to nurserymen on the subject, and they in- 
variably recommend autumn planting, not so 
much for their own interest, but to prevent 
loss and disappointment to their customers. 
PLOWMAN. 


Pears.— Lucrative.—Mr. L. W. 
Gosnell sends us some good specimens of this 
pear, and says in an accompanying note: 


“Two dwarf and three standard trees of 
this variety, planted Novy., 1868, bore most 
abundantly; many of the branches I propped; 
one, however, which I thought strong enough 
without propping, broke down with 17 pears. 
Scrutinize the quality very closely and deter- 
mine for yourselves whether I am in error in 
rating their quality second only to the Seckle.” 

The flesh of this pear is undoubtedly very 
juicy and delicious. 

Bonne do not know how 
this pear succeeds generally, but in some por- 
tions of this State it does admirably. It is a 
tolerably regular pyriform shaped pear, in 
season here in September, and of a melting 
texture and sweet, rich flavor. It is of French 
origin, and worthy of a wider trial than, so 
far as we are apprised, has been given it. 


On the Cultivation of Small Fruits. 


From a report of the Alton (Ill.) Horticul- 
tural Society, made to a recent meeting by Mr. 
B. F. Draper, we make the following extract :— 

My practice in growing strawberry plants 
for planting is as follows: 

I select branch bottom land, as new as pos- 
sible, fallow thoroughly a foot deep. If not 
rich enough, top-dress with well rotted ma- 
nure—cow or pig manure being the best. As 
early in the fall as possible, take up good 
young plants, those of large crown and leaf, 
shake the dirt well from the roots, and shorten 
them to about four inches, set three or four 
feet each way, and cover well with straw at 
the beginning of winter. 

In early spring I remove the straw, work 
the soil well; when blossoms appear I cut 
them off; encourage the rooting of the first 
summer, not allowing too many from one 
plant, and being careful not to lew them to 
crowd each other, giving each plant four or 
five inches square. 

Currant and gooseberry plants should be 
grown from top-cuttings containing three or 
four buds. Blackberry and red raspberry 
plants from root cuttings, two or three inches 
long, in soil prepared as above described. In 


growing plants of the black cap raspberry the 

soil should be kept very mellow that the tips 

may work into it easily and root freely. 
nting.— Under this head may be included 
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distance, preparation of plants, and time of) 
planting. 

I would plant the currant and gooseberry 
bushes four by six feet apart; the blaekberry 
three by six; the raspberry two by six; the 
strawberry, for row culture, one and a half 
by three, for hill culture, one by two or two 
and a half. 

The xoots of one-year old plants of the cur- 
rant, gooseberry, raspberry and blackberry 
should be shortened te about six inches, and 
the tops cut off near the d. The roots 
of the black raspberry and strawberry plants 
should be shortened to four inches. IT weuld 
also cut off all the leaves of the strawberry 
plants, if growing rapidly. If planting is 
done when fall growth has almost ceased, or 
before spring growth has begun, I do not 
think this necessary. 

The proper time for planting is either in fall 
or early spring. I prefer fall, as the soil is in 
admirable condition after sub-soiling. Plant- 
ing is the most minute, particular, tedious 
and tiresome operation connected with small 
fruit growing. The man who does not possess 
care, patience and a flexible spine is not fit for 
this work. 

I give my practice in planting the straw- 
berry. I have the soil mellow to a depth of 
six inches, stretch a line where the row is 
wanted, have the plants dropped near the line | 
the proper distance apart, walk on the knees | 
with the right arm over the line; with the | 
right hand make a hole directly under the 
line « little deeper than the roots are long; 
the plant is held in position with the left 
hand, when the dirt is in it is pressed firmly 
about the roots by the weight of the body, | 
while passing to the next plant. 

Setting by a line is much better than by | 
furrows, as the rows are kept straight and the 
ground level. 

I think the hand is better and much faster 
than a dibble for making the holes. A good | 
man will plant three or four thousand a day, 
an expert will readily plant seven or eight | 
thousand a day. 

To warrant success in growing small fruit 
under all circumstances, conditions, and vari- | 
ations of season, it is necessary to give as- | 
siduous and constant attention to the follow- 
ing points in growing, handling and setting | 
plants. 

Devote a certain amount of land exclusively 
to the growing of plants, not using it for the | 
same purpose two _— in succession, give | 
the plants plenty of room, dig carefully and | 
shake the dirt well from the roots. Protect | 
the roots from wind and sun, plant without | 
delay after digging, set with bud or crown | 
well above ground, and press the dirt firmly 
about the roots. B. F. DRAPER. 


In Cectt County, Mp.— 
A gentleman informs us that his tenant has 
just paid over to him $994.95 as the returns 
from an orchard of twenty acres, with 500 
baskets still to be sold. 


Some of the Newer Strawberries. 


Mr. Purdy, in the Small Fruit Recorder, 
gives the following notice of some of the new- 
er strawberries : 

Emperor, healthy, fine plant. Fruit, “meaty” 
and luscious; large dark crimson. Yields 
equal to Jucunda, and sells for nearly as 
much. Green Prolific—this variety with us, 
and we believe with most planters, proves 
more profitable than Wilson’s. Fruit large 
and fine when well fertilized. It is a good 
plan to have every third row of the Jucunda, 
whi h when mixed with them, gives them a 
better color and sells them for good round 
prices. The plants are strong and healthy, 
and cert inly yieléequal to the Wilson’s with 
us, and sell for better priees. Charles Down- 
ing—the old Hovey Seedling. over, only a 
better bearer—delicious, and so large and 
uniform in size. Boyden’s 30, so fine and 
“meaty.” The only fault is in not ripening 
evenly. Similar in this respect to the Russell. 
Kentucky—ah! here’s the sort for lateness— 
a magnificent fruit, too. So even in size, of 
such a beautiful scarlet. It paid us well this 
year, for when we were picking largely from 
them, most other sorts were gone, and prices 
had gone up, so that we sold all readily for 
twelve to fifteen cents, right at home. 

A few words as to some other sorts:—The 
Colonel Cheney is a magnificent sort; very 
productive, and so large and of such a beau- 
tiful bright colur, and of such luscious qual- 
ity, too. The plant resembles the Wilson’s 
Albany very much, being equally as robust 
and hardy, and as prolific thus far with us. 


Vegetable Garden—Work for Oct. 


The harvesting of this, and the preparations 
for the next season’s crops, will now mainly 
occupy the attention of the gardener. 

Asparagus should be cut off and the tops 
burned, and a good dressing of stable manure 
applied to the ground. Beets and Carrots 
should be dug before very hard frosts. The 
best way of preserving them through the 
winter is to bury them, not in pits, but in 
trenches dug say 18 inches wide, and of the 
same depth, and of such length as is neces- 


| sary. These trenches are then covered with 


earth, and on the approach of severe weather, 
a further covering of manure is added. Roots 
buried in this way are more easily dug out 
than those in pits, and there is less danger 
of the whole mass freezing, as is frequently 
the case when careless persons visit the pits. 
The trenches must be so situated as to have 
good drainage. Cabbages.—Those sown for 
spring use are now fit to be pricked out into 
cold frames. They are to be set deep, quite 
up to the leaves. The winter varieties are 
allowed to remain in the ground until hard 
frosts. Cauliflowers.—In this locality these 
generally head up towards the end of this 
month, but failing to do so in the ground, 
they are to be removed to a cold frame or 
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close together, the heads continue to put out. | 


Celery should be earthed up. Lettuce may be 

pricked out into cold frames, or that which is | 
to stand out, covered with straw or leaves. 

Parsnips and Salsify, enough for winter use, | 
should be dug and stored as recommended for 

other roots. Those which are not wanted till 

Spring, may remain in the ground. They are | 
rather improved than injured by freezing. 

Rhubarb.—New beds of this are better made 

in the Fall than in the Spring, the plant being 

one which starts into growth very early. The 

old plants may be divided and set out in rich | 
soil. The old beds should receive a good coat of | 
manure. Spinach and Sprouts should be culti- | 
vated and kept clean. Sguashes are to be | 
gathered before hard frosts, put in a cool 
place and allowed to dry. Sweet Potatves are 
to be dug as soon as frust touches the vines. | 
Dig in clear weather and let them dry in the 
sun before putting away. They are best kept 
in dry sand in barrels. Zwurnips are allowed 
to remain in the ground until severe weather, 
when they should be put into trenches like | 
other roots. 


TH=2 FOOD OF PLANTS. 


From an Address of De. James R Nicnots, (Editor ofthe 
Journal of Chemistry,) delivered before the Massa- 
chusetts Agricuitural Society, at its annual meeting, 

871. 


Potash—its great value to the Farmer for hus | 
Grain crops. 


Potash holds a most important place in the 
list of substances consumed by plants, and 
hitherto much anxiety has been manifested 
regarding a supply equal toour wants. A few 
years ago, we were acquainted with no sources 
of the agent save that of the ash of plants, and 
as mineral coal came into use for furnishing 
household warmth, wood ashes and the potash 
salts obtained from them became very scarce 
and costly. Every year the farmer removed 
from the soil large quantities of potash in his 
crops, which he could not return again through 
the excrement of uis animals, and therefore it 
was evident his lands were becoming impo- 
verished to an alarming extent. High culti- 
vation, as respects potash, increases this im- 

overishment as all cultivated plantsare richer 
in this substance than those growing sponta- 
neously. To obtain a clear understanJing of 
the needs of the soil, it may be stated that an 
acre of wheat producing 25 bushels of grain, 
and 3000 pounds of straw, removes about 40 
unds of potash in the crop. Can any farmer 
sfore me conceive of that number of pounds 
of potash existing in the soil of any one acre 
of land upon his farm? We know it must be 
present, and within easy reach of the plants, 
else not a blade of wheat can grow and mature 
the seed. Nearly all soils of course contain 
potash, but the quantity is often insufficient 
for crops of any of the cereal grains. 

A crop of corn raised upon my farm in 1869 

of 106 bushels to the acre removed in kernel 


of phosphoric acid. 
the crop all this potash and phosphoric acid, 
but I gave an important lift, in feeding to the 
plants bone dust and wood ashes, which supply 
these agents. We cannot, gentlemen, raise 
large crops of corn without furnishing potash 
in some assimilable form, for a small crop of 
50 bushels to the acre requires about 75 pounds 
of theagent. A fair crop of oats, say 50 bush- 
els to the acre, removes ouly about 13 pounds 
of potash; barley and rye remove not far from 
30 pounds each. 


The action of Potash and Phosphoric Acid on 
the tubers and tops of Potatoes. 


Now we have all observed the great deteri- 
oration in our potato crops, during the past 
ten or twenty years, and what is the cause 
of this alarming decrease of tubers? Cuan sci- 
ence, can chemistry, point out the reason, or 
aid in remedying the difficulty? I think it can, 
and in order to place the matter before you in 
a clear light let me point out the kind and 
amount of food which the potato demands. I 
have a field of potatoes upon my farm which 
I expect will yield 300 bushels to the acre, 
which may be regarded as an old fashioned 
crop. I know that this crop will remove from 
the soil in tubers and tops at least 400 pounds. 
of potash, I am also certain it will remove 
150 pounds of physphoric acid. Now these 


| amounts are very large, and serve to show that 


the potato plant is a great consumer of the 
two substances, and also it shows that in or- 
der to restore our potato fields to their former 
productive condition, we must supply phos- 
phatic compounds and substances holding pot- 
ash in large quantities. For six or eight gen- 
erations, our fathers have been exhausting the 
soil, by removing these agents in their potato 
and other crops, and we have reached a time 
when the vegetables are starving in our fields 
for want of their proper food. Our farmers 
have found that new land gives the best crops, 
and this is due to the fact that such fields 
afford the most potash. But so long as we 
crop our pastures so unreasonably, we cannot 
resort to new land, as land is not new, that 
has had its potash and phosphatic elements 
removed by grazing animals. Remember that 
a potato field which gives but 100 bushels to 
the acre requires at least 160 pounds of potash, 
but by allowing the tops tu decay upon the 
field, 60 pounds of this is restored to the soil 
again, as that amount is contained in them. 
A medium crop of potatoes requires twice as 
much phosphoric acid as a medium crop of 
wheat, so that in two years with wheat, the 
land is deprived of no more of the agent than 
it loses in one year with potatoes. 


the accumulation of Manurial matters simple, 
when their nature is once understood. 


My aim has been to point out the nature of 
the materials which plants require, and to im- 
press upon the minds of those who hear me, 
the great truth that when the farmer has gain- 
ed this knowledge and also learned the quan- 
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tity necessary for a given crop, the accumula- 
tion and use of these materials is as simple as 
that of supplying raw materials for the manu- 
facture of cloth, boots and shoes, or any other 
manufactures. A field in proper condition 
for culture, should contain in ample abundance 
all the inorganic materials which the intended 
crop requires, and these materials should be 
in an assimilable condition, or in other words, 
they should be in a soluble condition, so that 
by the aid of water they can be taken up and 
carried through the plant organism. The pro- 
per manures for wheat and corn are the nitro- 
genised varieties, or those which hold nitro- 
gen, cither in the form of ammonia or as nitric 
acid. These should be conjoined with phos- 
ape and potash in considerable amounts. 
‘or potatoes, phosphates and lime are requi- 
red ; and the latter element, lime, enters largely 


in the leaves, and is an important article of | 


food for the vegetable Gypsum or plaster, 
which holds lime and sulphuric acid, is a valu- 
abie manurial agent for potatoes, especially 
on moist land. | have used it with satisfactory 
results. Roots, and also wheat, should be 
supplied with magnesia, as it is found largely 
in the form of phosphate, in the ash of these 
plarts. But enough has been said to show 


that each variety of plants demands peculiar | 
kinds of food, atid unless it is supplied by the | 


soil, or through our agency, it is impossible 
for them to flourish. 


Dr. Nichols combines T heory with Practice— The 
present Hopeful appearance for soil cultiva- 
tion— Supplies of Potash. 

During the past eight years I have been 
endeavoring to guide the operations of a farm 
in accordance with the teachings of science, 
and I am happy to say that I have not been 
led astray. It has been a delight to observe 
how exact and beautiful are the laws of nature, 
as displayed in the productions of the fields. 
There has never been a time when soil culti- 
vation, as a pursuit, was more hopeful and 
promising than the present. We have just 
learned the important fact, that an abundance 
of plant food has been stored up for use, in 
mines and rocks, and that we have only to 


reach out our hands and take all we require. | 


Ten years ago who could have dreamed even 
of such vast deposits of potash as have been 
opened up to us at the Stassfurth salt works 
in Germany? Some idea of the supply may be 
formed from the fact that at the present time 


more potash is furnished from these mines | 


than from the wood ash sources of the whole 
world. About 13,000 tons of potash were 
sent to market from the United States and 
British America in 1870, and yet Stassfurth 
where a dozen years ago it was not supposed 
that a single ton could be procured, 30,000 
tons of the muriate of potash were manufac- 
tured and supplied to consumers upon both 
continents, during the past year. The sur- 
face salts at these mines which hold the pot- 
ash, are practically inexhaustible, and millions 
of.tons will be supplied in succeeding years. 
No doubt our own salt mines will be found 


| upon careful examination to afford potash, 
and hence we may look with confidence to 
the rapid cheapening of this most useful pro- 
duct. 


The Phosphoric Rocks of South Carolina—their 
value, by the use of Acid. 

Ten years ago who could have supposed 
that along the river beds upon the coast of 
South Carolina there were millions of tons of 
rocks holding that important element of plant 
food, phosphoric acid? These rocks were in- 
deed known but their important character 
was not understood. The phosphoric rock 
beds of that region extend over an area of 
several hundred square miles, and the beds 
are in places twelve feet thick. It is estima- 
ted that from five hundred to a thousand tons 
underlie each acre. How vast is this supply 
of an agent of the highest importance to agri- 
culture, and what a source of national wealth 
is open to us. At the present time, there is 
great activity in the work of grinding these 
phosphatic rocks, and with the aid of acid, 
preparing the superphosphate of lime for agri- 
cultural uses. 


Nature has provided Fertilizers for our soils—It 
is unreasonable and wicked to doubt the fu- 
ture. 


| Let me press upon your attention in closing, 
two important and interesting considerations. 
| One is, that Nature has provided ample mate- 
rials to supply all our wants. In mountains 
/and caverns and streams she has deposited 
all elements and combinations, which are es- 
sential for our well being and progress, and 
| it is unreasonable and wicked to doubt regard- 
ing the future; and second, do not disparage 
science, but sustain and foster it, for it holds 
the key which is alone capable of unlocking 
Nature's storehouse, and bringing forth from 
the dark recesses of earth, those rich materi- 
als which have been provided for our susten- 
| ance and happiness. 


2. 


Ducks IN THE VINEYARD.—The Gra 

| Culturist says that a large vineyardist in 
Illinois keeps not less than one hundred ducks 
constantly among his vines. He says it is 
wonderful with what diligence they will dart 
after all kinds of bugs, thrips, flies, and small 
snails, and he considers them among the best 
| of insect exterminators. 

To this we can attest. We had rather, for 
| vigilance, industry, and agility, have one brood 
| of ducks as insect exterminators, than two of 
chickens. They are omniverous, and nothing 
escapes them. 


} 


Fence Corners.—If there is one thing 
more than another, that is unsightly about 
the farm, it is to see the roads and fence corners 
| filled with brush and weeds. It is from these 


| places that the Canada thistles and. other 
noxious weeds become seattered over the farm. 
It is also a sure mark of sloyenliness on the 
part of the owner. 


| 
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 Ghe Lireside. 


Growing Old Together. 


Do you know I am thinking, to-morrow 
e shall pass, on our journey through life, 
One more oi the milestones that bring us 
Still nearer the goal, my good wife ¥ 
The glad anniversary morning 
Of our wedding-day cometh once more, 
And its evening will find us still waiting. 
Who had thought to have gone long before. 


We are old, wife: I know by the furrows 
Time has plowed in your brow, once so fair; 
I know by the crown of bright silver 
Hs has left for your once raven hair ; 
I know by the frost on the flowers 
That brightened our life at its dawn; 
I know by the graves in the church-yard, 
Where we counted our dead yestermorn. 


Your way has been humble and toil-worn, 
Your guest has been Trouble, good wife— 
Part sunshine, more trials and sorrows, 
Have made up your record through life. 
But may the thought cheer you, my dear one: 
Your patience and sweet, clinging love 
Have made for me here such a heaven, 
T have asked, * Is there brighter above?” 


In life’s winter, sweet wife, we are living, 
But its storms all unheeded will fall. 
What care we, who have love and each other— 
Who have proved, each to each, all in all ? 
Hand in hand, we await the night coming ; 
Giving thanks, down the valley we go; 
For to love and to grow old together 
Js the highest bliss mortal can know. 


Some children are still left to bless us, 
And lighten our hearts day by day; 
If hope is not always fruition, 
We will strive to keep on the right way. 
We have sowed, and have reaped; but the harvest 
That garners the world we await; 
And haply, at last, we may enter 
Together the beautiful gate. 
[New York Ledger. 


THE DOG DAYS. 


 Parched was the grass, and blighted was the corn, 
lor *scaped the beasts; for Sirius, from on high, 
With pestilential heat infects the sky.” 

The ancient astronomers watched with 
deep solicitude the rising and setting of Si- 
rius or the Dog Star. They determined the‘ 
length of the year by the number of its ris- 
ings. It foretold to the Egyptians the rising 
of the Nile, and poe g them when to 
sow. At that period, when Sirius rose with 
the sun, the Dog days commenced about the 


Ist of A t; now, judging by our early in- 
creasin, igh temperature, they commence 
about the fifteenth of June, if not agreeing 


with astronomical calculation. It puzzles 
some how the Dog Star is associated with the 
heat of summer, when it is only visible in 
winter. This star is over our heads in sum- 
th patines o t gold” by as we 
as by night. Sirius is supposed to Be nearer 


the earth than any other star, though astrono- 
mers ¢ompute it to be twenty millions of 
miles. It cannot influence the heat of sum- 
reference only to 


never changes 


mer or Dog days, they havi 
the summer so which 


with respect to the seasons. In the hiero- 
glyphical manner of writing, the Egyptians 
represented Sirius under the figure of a dog, 
| as a sentinel of the year. Its rising warned 
them like a faithful dog to flee the region of 
the inundation. E. R. 


Women and Marriage. 


Every woman with any romance or mag- 
nanimity has, so far as she contemplates mar- 
riage for herself merely in the abstract, an 
ideal, or some vague assemblage of high qual- 
ities which stand for such. She can only 
suppose herself voluntarily linking her fate 
with another, if that other is a man exception- 
ally good or noble, or at least distinguished 
among his fellows. At all events he must be 
something quite above the common run of 
men about her. The typical old maid has-had 
this ideal, and been faithful to it; it may be 
for want of adequate temptation to inconstan- 
cy. Some women—the charming woman, for 
example—have not been allowed to keep their 
ideal. They have lost sight of it in finding 
themselves the ideal of some one else. Our 
typical vestal has never been a charming 
woman, though she may have many excellent 
gifts and graces. Women are so made, hap- 
pily for men, that titude, pity, the exqui- 
site power of pleasing, the sweet surprise of 
finding themselves necessary to another's 
happiness, (or being flattered into the notion,) 
altogether obscure and confuse the Judgment ; 
they either forget their ideal altogether, or 
think they have found it in the = common- 
place mortal who is their choice. But to some 
women this does not happen. The natural 
instinct to please is not strong in them. 
They only care to please where their taste and 
judgment approve, and their manner is cold or 
indifferent in general society. There is a 
French proverb, compounded of resignation 
and worldl policy, which represents the sub- 
mission and destiny of the attractive woman : 

and on n’a pas ce qu'on aime, il jaut aimer ce 
qu’on a. [When one has not that which one 
loves, one must love that which one has.] It 
is not that the other is deliberately unat- 
tractive, but she recognizes no necessity. She 
does not want to please out of her pale of 
sympathies; and the alternative has no terrors 
for her. In fact, she has foreseen that a single 
life is her probable destiny. It is not at all 
necessary that this unattractiveness should 
have to do with a conscious want of beauty. 
A beautiful woman, as far as eolor and outline 
constitute beauty—but failing in bewitching 
qualities—may repel admiration by indiffer- 
ence, and live to glorify the sisterhood to 
which her manner devotes her; but it is the 
woman of common-place exterior and sensitive 
mind that is most commonly left alone with 
her ideal. We believe that almost any woman 
who is not what is called “particular” may 
marry if she chooses—that is, if she does not 
speculate upon herself, or share the world’s 
unfavorable view of her personal pretensions. 
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Nothing on earth can smile but a human 
being. Gems may flash reflected light; but 
what is a diamond flash compared with an eye- 
flash and mirth-flash! A face that cannot 
smile is like a bud that cannot blossom. 
Laughter is day, and sobriety is night; a 
smile is the twilight that hovers gently be- 
tween both, and is more bewitching than 
either. It is possible for us all to wear a smile 
or a frown, at our own option. Either be- 
comes habitual from frequent repetition. 


DOMESTIC RECIPES. 


Cuow-CHow.—} peck green tomatoes; 2 
large cabbages; 15 or 20 large onions; 25 cu- 
cambers; 1 pint grated horse-radish ; 4 pound 
mustard seed; 1 ounce celery seed; a few 
small onions; 1 tablespoon each of ground 
pepper, cinnamon and turmeric, and 4 pounds 
brown sugar. Cut the tomatoes, cabbage, 
onions and cucumbers in small pieces and 
pack down in salt over night. In the morning 
drain off the brine and put them in soak for a 
day or two in vinegar and water, (half and 
half,) then drain and press all the liquid off. 
Then mix in the spices. Boil 1} gallons vine- 
gar with the 4 pounds of sugar, and while hot, 
pour over the above materials. Drain off the 
next morning and heat again and pour over 
hot, and heat it again a third time. en mix 
1 pound mustard with } pint salad oil. - Mix 
all well together and you have a pickle ready 
for immediate use. We omitted the oil and 
found no difference. Do not add the tur- 
-_ until the very last after the mixture is 
cold. 


A Goop RecrrEe ror YEAsT.—For a small | 


family, take 1 ounce of dried hops and 2 
quarts of water. Boil them 15 minutes; add 
1 quart of cold water, and let it boil for a few 
minutes; strain, and add } a pound of flour— 
putting the latter into a basin, and pouring on 
the water slowly to prevent its getting lumpy, 
2 pound of brown sugar, and a handful of fine 
t. Let it stand three days, stirring it occa- 
sionally. Little bubbles will soon rise in it. 
When it ferments well, add 6 potatoes, which 
have been boiled, mashed, and run through a 
colander, making them as smooth as possible. 
This yeast will keep a long while, and has the 
advantage of not taking any yeast to start it 
with. It rises so quickly that a less quantity 
of it must be put in than of ordinary yeast. 


CucumBER PickLEs.—Pick the cucumbers, 
wash them carefully, put them in a stone jar, 


ur boiling water on them three mornings | 


in succession, the last morning put a. little 
alum in the water, and the fourth morning 
= them in the vessel to be kept in and pour 

iling vinegar on them. When as many as 
des are obtained, I pour off the old vine- 


A Lieat Pot-Prr.—Boil till tender, lean 
| fresh pork, vealorchicken. Season with salt, 
| pepper and butter. Thicken the gravy with 
| flour and have plenty of it (the gravy ;) make 
| dough as for biscuit, roll thick and cover the 
meat, making two or three slits for the steam 
to escape. il half an hour after putting on 
| crust, keeping the pot tightly covered. 


National Convention of Short-Horn 
Breeders. 


The Indiana Short-Horn Breeders’ Conven- 
tion which was held in May, adopted regolu- 
tions recommending a National Convention 
of Breeders of these cattle, and appointed a 
committee to correspond with the breeders of 
the country, and if their approval was mani- 
fested, to appoint a suitable time and place for 
holding such’ a National Convention. The 
committee so appointed has reported, that a 
large majority of the breeders addressed, in 
pursuance of the resolutions suggesting the 
Convention, have responded favorably, and 
cordially approved the measure, and a call is 
therefore issued for the assembling, on the 
27th of November, of a National Convention 
|of the Short-Horn Breeders of the United 

States and Canada at Indianopolis, Ind., which 
| city is chosen on account of its central posi- 
tion, railroad facilities and the general prefer- 
ence expressed for it. 

The Kentucky State Breeders’ Convention, 
at a meeting on the 19th September, passed 
resolutions approving the call, and recom- 
mending a permanent organization, and also 
/urging the great importance of a thorough 

reformation in the present American Herd 
| Book, and that such action be taken as will 
lead either to that result or the publication of 
a new work. 


| BALTIMORE MARKETS, Sept. 26. 


Breadstuffs—Flour.—Howard St. Super, $5a6.25; do 
common to fair Extra, $6°50a7.25; do. good to choice, do- 
$7.25a8; do. Family, $8 50a10; Ohio and Indiana Super, 
| $56.30; do good to fair Extra, $6 50a7.25; do. good to 
choice do., $7 25a8; do. Family; $8.25a9 50; City Mills 
Super, $8.25; do. Rio brands, $9a9.25; City fancy 
| brands, $11.50a12; Rye flour, $4a5; Cornmeal, $3.50. 

Wheat.—The market shows some decline within a 
week. Southern white, 200a205 cents; prime amber, 
| 1902200 cents; good red, 180a190 cents; fair red, 170a180 
| cents. 
| Corn.—Market firm. Southern white, 68a72 cents; 
yellow, 63a65 cents; Western mixed, 63a65cents Oats— 
| have improved; Western white, 40a42 cents; Southern, 


gar and add new, boiling hot. Add spice if | 9%42 cents. Hye.—Fair to good, 68a80 cents. 
Cotton.—Market qniet ; middling 18 cents; low mid- 
dling, 18 cents ;. good ordinary, 17 al7X cents. 
Hay and Straw.—Choice old crop, 
; Rye Straw, $23a25; Oat S 
w, $l4al5. 


you like. I then cover the pickles with horse- 
radish leaves, and if the vinegar is good 
they Keep splendid a year without further 
trouble. 


traw, 
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Mill Feed.—City Mill Brownstuff, 18a20 cents; light 
Middlings, 28a33 cents; heavy do., 45a5Qcents; Western 
Brownstuff, $1820 per ton. 

Live Stock—Beef Cattle.—Market fairly active. We 
quote best on sale 6a6X%{ cents; generally rated first qual- 
ity, 4X%a6 cents; fair quality, 336294 ; thin Steers, Oxen 
and Cuws, 2Xa3}¢ cents. Hegs.—Market somewhat 
weak. 
still fed hogs, 644a7 cents. Sheep.—Fair to good sheep, 
cents, gross; good to extra, 5¥a6K% cents. 
Lambs, $2a4. Stock Sheep in demand at $2 50a3.50. 

Molasses —Muscovado, 30a32 cents; Porto Rico, 35455 
cents. Syrups —Culvert, 50a60 cents. Maryland, 45a48 
cents Sugar House, in hhds., 16al164 cents; in bbls. 
19a19¢ cents. 

Provisions.—Bulk Shoulders, 73g cents; rib Sides, 
103 cents; clear rib Sides, 11 cents. Bacon, Shoulders, 
&3¢ cents; rib Sides, 113g cents; clear rib do , 12 cents. 
Hams, 21422 cents. Mess Pork, $15.50. Lard, 9¥al0 
cents. 

Rice.—Carolina old, 8 cents; new, 9 cents. 

Salt.—Ground Alum, $1 70al 80; Fine, $2 70a2.85; 
Turks Island, 35a40 cents per bushel. 

Seeds —Clover, $7a7 50; Timothy, $4a4.25; Orchard 
Grass, $2.50; Kentucky Blue Grass, $2 75. 

Tobacco —The market has not been quite so firm for 
last f-w days, but is now reacting. No change of conse- 
quence to note in last quotations, 

Whiskey. —Western, 94a95 cents. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Coe’s Original Ammoniated Bone Phosphate. 
Bibb &@ Co—Baltimore Stove House 
D. Knox & Co—Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c 
Burns & Sloan—Building Lumber, Shingles, &c. 
American Farmer—Farm for Rent. 
8S. T. C. Brown—Patterson Devons. 
W. Grange—German Potash Salts. 
Geo. W. Mowbray—Children’s Carriages, Toys, &c. 
Mowbray—Proprietor of Hampton's Vegetable Tincture. 
G. Stinson &@ Co—Agents wanted. 
A. W. Sweeny—Asparagus Roots. 
Cc. W. Slagle—Fultz Seed Wheat. 
Tate, Muller d Co—German Potash Salts. 
D L. Staples € Co—Universal Microscope. 7 
Averili Barlow—Agents wanted. 
Charles Mason—Virginia Farm and Live Stock for sale. 
W. L. Buckingham—*Farmer’s Favorite” Grain Brill, 
Ploughing Match and Agricultural Implement Exhibit'n 


Having on hand a superior lot of 


YOUNG DEVONS, 


bred from the celebrated Patterson Herd, (which I now 
own) and sired by my imported Bull * the President,’’ 
1 offer them fur sale at reduced prices; address 


S. T. C. BROWN, 
Sykesville, Carroll co., Md. 


FOR SALE. 

We have placed in our hands for sale, four thorough 
bred Jersey Bulls, of the ages of 4, 6, 18 and 24 months. 
They are from superiog stock. and though not recorded 
in the Herd Register, are entitled to be therein entered. 
They can be bought very reasonably. 

Also, a bull, 5 years old, price $60; a fine cow, 8 years, 
now ia ealf, price $60; and three promising yearling 
heifers, at a bargain; all pure Jerseys. 

Also, a valuable mare, 10 to12 years old, recommended 
as a first-rate farm animal; a Jersey Bull, 10 months 
old, and a Jersey Heifer to drop her first calf in No- 
vember. 

— very cheap, several Jersey Cows; had their first 
es, 


Patterson Devons. 


oct-tf 


v 
Also, a fine Guernsey Bull, 15 months old ice $100. 


Good hogs, 7a7% cents, net; common grass and | 


f 
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VIRGINIA FARM AND LIVE STOCK 
FOR SALE. 


I offer for sale “‘ MATHIAS POINT,” containing 230 
acres, bordering on the Potomac Biver, in King George, 
Va,, for nearly a mile, and immediately opposite the 
terminus of the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad, at 
Pope's Creek, in Md. Asa market garden, nursery, or 
orchardry, it has superior advantages, being in daily 
communication, from a wharf adjoining, by means of 
Steamers and the above Railroad, with Washington, 
Baltimore, and all perts of the world. Price $3,000, and 
terms liberal, or should a reliable person with small 
means prefer, it can be held and cultivated in partner- 
ship. Mr. C. GRYMES will show the place. Wood 
enough on it to pay for it. 

Also, one of two thorough bred Stallions, by Dozwell’s 
“ PLANET,” and several fillies, which will by sold low, 
or exchanged for other stock, in order to avoid breeding 
in; and twenty or thirty head of thorough bred cattle. 
embracing young and well broken Oxen, Cows, and 
Heifers, bred from Patterson’s Devons, and Warwick's 
imported Red Durhams. CHARLES MASON, 

oct-lt Eves Hitt, P. 0., King George, Va. 


FOR RENT, 


The valuable FARM known as “ Riversdale,” 
the property of the late Hon. Charles B. Calvert, near 
Bladensbarg, Prince George's county, Md., about seven 
miles by rail and good turnpike fiom Washington, D. C. 
It contains about 300 acres, 200 of which are cleared and 
mainly in grass, with water in every field. There are 
two good FAKM HOUSES and commodious Barns, with 
Stabling for over100cows The proximity of the nation- 
al capital renders this one of the best possible points for 
a Dairy or Truck Farm. The Washington Branch B. & 
O. R. R. runs through the place, with two Stations very 
convenient. For particulars, terms, &c., apply to the 
EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 9 North 
street, Baltimore, Md. oct-tf. 


GERMAN POTASH SALTS. 
(KAINIT.) 

The undersigned, the oldest importer of this important 
Fertilizing agent, continues to receive orders for direct 
importations, at rates incomparably below usual prices 
here. For analyses and all particulars, apply to W. 
GRANGE. 103 WEST LOMBARD ST, Baltimore, Md. 
Small lots now on hand for sale, oct-tf 


PURE BRED 
Southdown Ewes and Ewe Lambs 
FOR SALE 


at reasonable prices. Bred direct from late importations 
of Samuci Thorne and J. O. Sheidon, N. Y. State. 
J. F. REYBOLD, 


sep-tf St. George’s, Del. 


Containing Descriptions of Hyaciuths, Tu- 
lips Crocuses, Lilies and other hardy Bulbs 
for Fall Planting in the Garden, and for House 
Culture. Full instructions for Planting, Trent- 
ment, &c. Thirty-two pages, nicely illustrated. 
Sent free to all who apply. Address, 

sep-2t JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 


> 
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IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN FERTILIZERS. 


German Potash Salts, 


Imported directly from the mines, high and low tests. 
Orders of Manufacturers promptly executed in deliveries to suit. 
STOCK ON HAND FOR SALE VERY CHEAP. 


Muriate of Potash, Kainit, &c. 


Please call for circulars. 


TATE, MULLER & CO. 


BONE ASH, imported from South America, GROUND BONE and GUANO, for sale. 
TATE, MULLER & CO. 


oct-ly 52 8S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 
MOWBRAY, 
SALE OF PERCHERON HORSES Dr. Hampton's Vegetable Tincture, 
IMPORTED JERSEY CATTLE, | ‘see certincatesotcurce at Principal ofice, No. 8 South 


the Pimlico Fair Grounds, near Baltimore, 


On FRIDAY, Oct. 11th, 


that being the last day of the Show of the 
Maryland State Agricultural Society, from 


15 to 20 head of PERCHERON 
HORSE 


of both sexes, Imported, or the produce of Im- 
ported animals, and a few superior IMPORTED 
JERSEY CATTLE, all pure-bred. 


WM. T. WALTERS, 
Baltimore, Md. 
For catalogues, address as abuve, or the Edi- 
tors of The American Farmer, Baltimore, Md. 
sep-2t 


CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


FROM meoes TO LOWEST PRICES, OF MOST 
FINISH. 


TOYS AND FANCY GOODS. 


Call at depot of 
°C EO. W. MOWBRAY, 


Successor to Mortimer & 8 South Charles 
street, near timore street, 
oct-3t BaLvimons, Mp. 


100,000 Asparagus Roots. 
CONOVER’S COLOSSAL, 
LISHER’S MAMMOTH, and the 
GIANT. 


Two and three years old. 
For sale by A. W. SWEENY, 
oct-5t P. 0. Address box 858, Baltimore. 


FULTZ SEED WHEAT. 


THE CBLEBRATED 


FULTZ WHEAT 


Is smooth head, red and hardy; yields 35 to 47 bushels 
to the acre; is from ee ty and for sale by 
C. W. SLAGLE &CO., 
oct-1t* 118 North street, Baltimore. 


_which will be made un 


Charles street, 


oct-3t Battimorg, Mp. 
The undersigned will offer at public sale at 


The Universal Microscope. 


The BEST Low Priced Microscope ever made, exceed- 
ingly useful for examining flowers, insects,and minute 
objects; detecting counterfeit money, and disclosing the 
wonders of the microscopic world. It is adapted to the 
use of physicians, teachers, students and the family 
circle. Requires no focal adjustment, and can therefore 
be reac:ly used by any person. Other microscopes of no 
greater power cost $300 each and upwards, and are so 
difficult to understand that none but scientific men can 
use them. The UNIVERSAL always gives satisfaction. 
One single microscope will be mailed, carefully packed, 
to any address on —— “4 = Agents wanted every- 
where. Address . STAPLES & CO., 

oct-6t Allen, Michigan. 


AGENTS WANTED 


For the Beckwith Sewing Machine, in every county in 
Eastern Pennsylvania, Southern New Jersey, Maryland 
and Delaware. Address 

AVERILL BARLOW, 
oct-tf 45 South Second st., Philad’a, Pa. 


PLOUGHING MATCH 


AND 


Agricultural Implement Exhibition. 


The Gunpowder (Balt Co.) Farmer's Club, intend 
having a Ploughing Match, at the farm of Mr. JOHN 
PRICE, near Spark’s Switch Depot, Northern Central 
Railway, 

On TUESDAY, 22d October, 1872, 
At 10 A. M. 

An invitation is given to all manufacturers and ven- 
ders of Ploughs to be presse and partake in the trial, 

er the inspection of a committee 
appointed by the Club. It is suggested that 2 and 3 
horse Ploughs are most suited to the soil of the locality. 

At the same time, manufactarers or others having use- 
ful Implements, &c., will be permitted to exhibit them 
on the premises, as a large number of farmers will no 
doubt be present. 

Those intending to take ad in the Ploughing Match, 
should address SAML. PRICE, Philopolis P. , Balt. 
Co., Md., in time to enable the committee to provide 
vehicles at Spark’s Switch for their implements. oct-1t. 


$5 to $20 per day! Agents wanted! All classes 
of working people, of either sex, young 
or old, make more money at work for us in their 8 
moments, or all the time, than at anything else. Par- 
ticularsfree. Address G. Stinson, & Co., Portland, Maine. 
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ADVERTISING SHEET. 


BALTIMORE STOVE 


NOS. 39 AND 41 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE, 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


BIBB’S 
RENOWNED ILLUMINATED FIRE PLACE HEATERS, 


OF VARIOUS STYLES. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 

All Kinds of Hall, Parlor, and Cook Stoves, Furnaces, nena 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c. 


Oct 2t 


WILLIAM DICKSON. 


D. KNOX & CO. 


DEALERS IN 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS & MACHINERY. 


GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


, Garden, Field and Flower SEEDS, 


D. KNOX, late of R. Sinclair & Co. 


No. 2 HOWELL’S BLOCK, 
CAMDEN STRE®T, NEAR SHARP, BALTIMORE, MD. 


BURNS & SLOAN, 


No. 132 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 


BALTIMORSB, MD. 


BUILDING LUMBER, SHINGLES, 


ASH, OAK and WALNUT. 


LIME, BRICKS, SASH & MILL wos 


oct-12t 


oct-12t 


Trees, Plants, Fertilizers, &c. 
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Important to Farmers. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1845. 


The attention of farmers generally is called to the fact, that the originator of 


COS’S GRAIGINAD 


AMMONIA 


BONE PHOSPHATE, 


So long and favorably known before the war, has again established himself in Bal- 
timore. Having, through unavoidable circumstances, been compelled, since that 
time, to allow others to make this fertilizer, over which he has had no control, 
he is now again making the 


Original Ammoniated Bone Phosphate, 


Fully up to the old standard, and has it on hand at 


oct-It No. 172 W. Pratt street, Baltimore. 
To insure a good —_ of dara, aye, Oats, Corn, &c., use the 


WITH THE 


GUANO ATTACHMENT AND GRASS SEED SOWER. 


| It was awarded the highest Premium, 
A LARGE BRONZE MEDAL, 


At the Field Trial of the 


N. Y. State Agricultural Society, held at Utica, N. Y., Sep. 23, 1870, 


In competition with most of the Leading Drills of the day. 
#@ Call and get one of your nearest Agent, or send to 


W. L. BUCKINGHAM, General Agent, 
oct-1t 59} S. Charles street, Baltimore, Md. 
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RELODES’ 
RHODES’ 


STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 
SUPER PHOSPHATE, 


The Oldest and Longest Established STANDARD MANURE, 
Packed in Strong Bags, 200 Ibs. each, 10 to the Ton, $45 per Ton, Cash, in Baltimore. 


SOLUBLE AMMONIATED SOUTH SEA GUANO. 


Packed in Heavy Bags, 182 Ibs. each, 11 to the Ton, $50 per Ton, Cash, in Baltimore. 


ORCHILLA GUANO, AA, 


" Rich in Phosphates and Alkaline Salts. 


A TRUE BIRD GUANO, 


This Guano being sold at a very moderate price, enables Farmers to use 


liberally—say 300 to 600 pounds per acre, high Manuring on fewer acres being the most desirable mode of culture 


under our changed system of labor. 


Packed in Good Bags, 167 lbs. each, 12 to the Ton, $30 —H s Cash, in Balto. 


NALOGY BETWEEN URCHILLA GUANO AND W 


The Analysis of the ash of Wheat and Siraw shows: 
Phosphate of Magnesia 12.03 


Phosphate of Lime ...... cveccsvecces 49.31 


aug-8t 


GRASS 


B. 
OFFICE 82 SOUTH (below Corn Exchange, BALTIMORE. 


ORCHILLA GUANO contains: 


Phosphate of Magnesia. ........ 
Phosphate of Lime over...... 


M. RHODES & CO., 


SEEDS. 


Cement and Plaster. 
CLOVER, TIMOTHY, ORCHARD GRASS SEED. 


GENUINE ROSENDALE 


CEMENT. 


CALCINED AND LUMP PLASTER. 
LARGE STOCK CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 
J. HENRY GIESE, 


aug-3t 


21 Spear’s Wharf, foot of Gay street. 


Guano ! Guano ! 


Cc. W. BURGESS & SON, 
No. 166 North Gay street, Baltimore, 
DEALERS IN 
MEXICAN AND PERUVIAN GUANO, 
Phosphates, &c., and 
FERTILIZERS OF ALL KINDS. 
a7 Mexican Guano a Specialty, 

Which they offer for sale at the lowest market rates. 
From the satisfaction expressed as to the quality of the 
Fertilizers furnished by us we feel confident that we can 
give the purchaser the full value of his money. Give us 


a call before purchasing. 
ag” Country Produce bought and sold. 


@7 ALSO, GROCERIES OF ALL KINDS. 


GUANO! GUANO!! 


We have constantly on hand 
A No.1 Peruvian, and 
A No.1 Guanape Guano, 


Which we offer for sale, in lots to suit purchasers, at 
Agents’ Warehouse at Point, or up town. 

We would also call the attention of Farmers and 
Planters to 


CURRIE’S BONE FLOUR, 
Which, by analysis, is the best BONE offered for sale 
in this market. 
ROBT. TURNER & SON, 
43 South Frederick street, Baltimore. 
FIELD SEED of best quality always on hand, jan-¢ 


WILLIAM DEVRIES & CO. 
Wholesale Dealers in 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 


William Devries, on No. 312 

Christian Devries of S. sh 

William R. Devries, W. Baltimore Street, 
Between Balto. and Liberty, 


feb-ly 


Solomon Kimmell, 
#. Ephraim Ducker. mar-12t BALTIMORE. 


IMPORTANT. 


Paint! Paint! 
Paint! 


AVERILL 
CHEMICAL 
PAINT! 


Which, for DURABILITY, BEAUTY and ECONOMY, 
is unsurpassed by any other PAINT MANUFACTURED, 
and is already mixed for use, of all the different shades 
of color to suit the taste, and is equally good for wood, 
stone or iron, and will not crack nor chalk off by frictien, 
and will preserve its color twice as long as the best Lead 
Paint. It is sold only by the gallen, and one gallon will 
cover twenty square yards of smooth surface. 


Send for Circulars. 


R. & W. H. CATHCART, 
SOLE AGENTS, 


113 Thames Street, 
sept-6t BALTIMORE, Md. 


CHOICE FOWLS. 


The advertiser has for sale DARK BRAHMAS, LIGHT 
BRAHMAS, BUFF COCHINS, PARTRIDGE COCHINS, 
WHITE LEGHORNS, and HOUDANS, at $4 per Pair or 


$6 per Trio. We Insure Fowls to reach the purchaser in 
good condition. ddress 
ISAAC LYNDE, 
aug-3t Marlboro, Stark Co., Obio. 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER 


DOCTOR BATES, 


TONIC BEER MANUFACTURER 


AND DEALER IN 
Corks, Vitriol, Coloring, Gum Packing, Bottling Tongs, Twine, Gum and 
Block-Tin Pipe, also all kinds of Flavoring Extracts of the best quality. 


This Grand Tonic has become one of the indispensables in our Hospitals, and will soon, with- 
eut doubt, supplant all others. It builds upand invigorates the system, creates appetite, and gives 
a healthy tone to the stomach. It will sustain the sick, and gives additional strength to the conva- 
lescent, and is one of the most delightful Summer Beverages ever used, and is recommended by the 


best medical gentlemen of our city. 


DOCTOR BATES, 


sep-3t No. 19 South Gay street, Baltimore, Md. 


Timothy Seed, Seed Wheat, Clover, &c. 


T. W. LEVERING & SONS, 


Commission Merchants & Dealers in Field SEEDS, 


55 COMMERCE STREET, Baltimore, Md. 


Keep on hand the best varieties of SEED WHEAT—also CLOVER, 
TIMOTHY and ORCHARD GRASS SEEDS. 


aug-3t 


T. W. LEVERING & SONS. 


TREES, 


PLANTS AND BULBOUS ROOTS 
Por AUTUMN of 1872. 
Eliwanger & Barry offer te Planters and Dealers 

the largest and most complete stock in the country of 
Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees, 
Grape Vines, Small Fruits, 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, 
New and Rare Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
New and Rare Green and Hot-House Plants, 
Bulbous Flowering Roots 

Small parcels forwarded by mail when desired. Prompt 
attention to all inquiries. 
Descriptive and Illustrated Priced Catalogues sent pre- 

paid on receipt ¥v stamps, as follows: 

No. 1—Fruits,10c. No. 2—Ornamental Trees, 10c. 
No. 3—Greenhouse, 10c. No. 4—Wholesale, (Just pub- 
lished,) Free. No. 5—Bulbs, Free. Address, 


Establ'd 1840. ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


sep-2t Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


CHOICE JERSEY CATTLE, 


Bred from Imported and Herd Register Animals. 
CALVES, YEARLINGS and COWS—some full, 


solid color, with od Bouti 
Pure bred Southdowns, 
SPRING LAMBS, EWES (two to four years 
old), trom $15 to $25 = 
UNMORE FARM, 
Frederick Road, near Catonsville, Balto Co 


Address, 
J. STRICKER JENKINS, 


sep-6t 18 Second st., Baltimore. 


SAUL'S NURSERIES 


Washington City, D. C. 


The undersigned calls the attention of Plan- 
ters to those fine NEW EARLY PEACHES 
—Early Beatrice, Early Louise and Early 
Rivers—earlier than Hale’s. 


Fruit Trees. 


An extensive stock of well grown Trees— 
Pear, Apple, Cherry, Apricots, Plums, &c. 
Also, Grape Vines, Small Fruits, &c. 


Dutch Bulbous Roots. 


Our importations are expected early in Sep- 
tember, direct from the most eminent growers 
in Holland, who have supplied us the past 
twenty years. They can be relied on as of 
the very finest quality. 


Plant Department. 


New and rare Green-House Plants—a large 
collection suitable for Florists, Amateurs, &c., 
either for cultivation in Parlor, Green-House, 
Forcing-House, &c. ROSES—a large stock 
of the newest and rarest varieties, all at the 
lowest rates. 


&# Catalogues mailed to applicants. : 


JOHN SAUL, 
sep-2t WASHINGTON CITY, D. C. 
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ADVERTISING SHEET. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


LARMOUR & CO., 


GOLD & SILVER WATCHES, 
RICH JEWELRY, SOLID SILVER WARE, 
Triple Plated Ware, Clocks, Bronzes, &e, 


Agents for the Priore Watch Co. of aia 


In our stock can be found WATCHES from the most celebrated makers of Europe as well as 
from the widely known American factories; JEWELRY of every description, in 


DIAMONDS, PEARLS, CAMEOS, &c. 
SOLID SILVER WARE ¢f chastest styles, suitable for Wedding Presents and for Prizes for 
Agriculiural and Horticultural Societies; SILVER PLATED WARE of the best manufac- 
ture; Fine Table Cutlery, &c. 
Also Agents for the celebrated ‘DIA MOND” SPECTACLES and EYE- 
GLASSES, the most perfect in the world. 


LARMOUR & CO., 


195 W. Baltimore street, Baltimore, Md. 
J WATCHES and JEWELRY repaired in the best manner, and warranted, may-ly 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS, DAIRYMEN AND COUNTRY MERCHANTS ! 


FLETCHER E. MARINE, 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 
No. 51 West Pratt street, Baltimore, Md. 


Dealer in mens Meal, Grain and Feed, Hay and Straw, Dried Fruit, Butter and Cheese, Guano 
and other Fertilizers, also Lumber, Staves, and Tan Bark. 


Consignments of produce, &c., respectfully solicited. Our charges are only the customary 
commission ang the legitimate expenses of transportation and handling in the city. 


FLETCHER E. MARINE, 
je-ly No. 51 W. Pratt street, Md. 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 
J. G. HEWES’ 


Ammoniatey Bone Super-Dbosphate of Hime, 


Manufactured and Sold by JOHN G. HEWES, 
Office and Warehouse, 370 WEST PRATT ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
a! Also, PERUVIAN GUANO. 
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N. HIRSHBERG & BROTHER, 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Paints, Oils, Varnishes, 


WINDOW AND LOOKING GLASS, 
Looking Glasses, Painters’ and Artists’ Materials, 


S. E. CORNER PRATT AND HANOVER STREETS, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


RZ We are prepared to furnish at manufacturers’ prices all the different READY 
MIXED PAINTS now on the market. my-ly 


HARRINGTON & MILLS, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Fine Furniture, Looking Glasses, Gilt Frames, Curtains and Draperies, 


We call particular notice to our large stock of CANE FURNITURE, embracing 
Chairs, Tables, Lounges, &c., &c.; being particularly suitable for country residences, 
and adapted, from its lightness and coolness, for Southern latitudes. 


A large stock of Fine Furniture constantly on hand and made to order. _je-ly. 


FLORENCE, 


THE HOUSEHOLD WORD IN 
THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES 
FOR THAT BEST FRIEND 


THe FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE! 


It is the only machine that can sew in more than one direction, haying a reversible feed 


It fastens the end of a seam better and quicker than a seamstress can. 


We guarantee the “FLORENCE” will sew everything needed in a family, from the 
heaviest to the lightest fabric. 


It will WEAR TWICE AS LONG as any other Shuttle Machine. 
Price Circular will be sent free on application. 


Florence Sewing Machine Co., 
49 North Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


LIBERAL TERMS OFFERED TO ACTIVE AGENTS. jan 
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ADVERTISING SHEET. 


Short-Horns. 


FOR SALE. 


Having largely increased my herd by recent purchases 
and importations, 1 am now prepared to fill orders for 
SHO>THORNS of either sex. Iam now using in 
my Herd the “Bates” Bull “Sixth Earl of Oxford’’ 9984 ; 
the pure Booth Bull “Royal Briton” (27.351); the Booth 
Bull “‘Lord Abraham” 11,223; the Princess Bull Lord 
Mayor 6.969. This gives me a combination of the best 
SHORTHORN blood in the world. 
get of Fourth Duke of Geneva 7,931; 
8,795 Salamander 9,046, &c., &c., &c 


I also breed BERKSHIRE PIGS, and have 
I can Ship ani- | 


some very superior young Pigs for sale. 
mals to any part of the country with vase, as my farm is 
on the Washington Branch of the Baltimore and Ohio 


Railroad, 15 miles from Washington and 25 miles from | 


Baitimore, and all way trains stop directly at my place. 
Royal Briton will serve a few cows other than my own 
at $250 each—no charge for keep. I shall be pleased to 


show the stock to all persons interested. Send for cata- | 


logue to 
CHAS. E. COFFIN, 
Muirkirk, Prince George's co., Md. 


LORD ABRAHAM 11,223 


SALE. 


I will sel] the abeve BULL 
25th, 1869. Bred by Mr. Torr, Aylesby Manor, England, 
and has four pure Booth crosses on a Usurer founda- 
tion. 
with short fine boned legs. Price $1,500. 
premiums in 1871, in Maryland and V irginia 

my-12t CHAS, E. COFFIN. 


ESSEX PIGS. 


FOR SALE pure ESSEX PIGS, of 
different ages and not akin, bred from 
stock of recent importations from Eng- 

land and Canada’ Also, 


LIGHT BRAHMA FOWLS, 
(a specialty,) and Aylesbury DUCKS, 
from the purest strains in this country. 

Terms very reasonable. Apply to 

Dr. T. J. WOOLDRIDGE, 


sep-tf French Hay P. O., Hanover Co., Va. 


LADY of rare qualifications wishes a situation as 

TEACHER in a Private Family ; has had consider- 

able experience. Address MISS M., care of American 
Farmer, 9 North Street, Baltimore, Md. 


I have Calves the & 
Plantagenet 


He is Roan, calved April 


A sure getter. quick feeder, good handler, and | 
Won five first 


CAREFULLY-BRED 
JERSEY and 
AYRSHIRE COWS, 
HEIFER and 
BULL CALVES, 


L. E. RICH, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


For sale by 
feb-tf 


REES, Bulbs, Hedge Plants, Seeds, 
Flower Plates. 4 Catalogues, 
20 cts. F. K. PIGENiX, Bloomington Nursery, Il. 


Fancy Poultry. 


Light and Dark BRAHMAS, Black B. Red GAMES 
and DOMINIQUES. Also, AYLESBURY DUCKS. 
Strains undoubted and purity guaranteed. 


Address, W. H. RICH AR 
Mount Washington, 
Baltimore county, 
Maryland. 


HOUDAN FOWLS AND EGGS. 

FOR SALE, « few pairs or trios of Pure 
Bred HOUDAN FOWLS, at $10.00 per pair or 
$13 50 per trio. Also, EGGS at $3.00 per dozen, 
boxed and delivered to Express Office. 

Refer to Editors American Farmer, who have 


feb-tf 


some of my birds. 


Address 
MM. ROW E, Harper’s Ferry, W. Va. 


Orders fijled in turn for Eggs. 
fe b-if 


Importer and Breeder of 


Italian Queens. 
HIVES, BEE-FEEDERS, &c. 


Send for C 


feb-ly E. J. PECK, Linden, N. J. 
SAML. SANDS & SON’S 


| Farmers and Planters’ Agency, 


FOR THE PURCHASE OF 
Guanos, Fertilizers, Chemicals for making 
same, Improved Live Stock, Agricul- 
tural Implements and Machinery, Fruit 


and Ornamental Trees, Seeds, &c. 

Carried on strictly as an Agency, and purchases made 
| in most cases without charge to buyer. 

Terms—CASH, or its equivalent. See, for particulars, 
| large advertisement in July number of the American 
Farmer. SAML. SANDS & SON, 

Office American Farmer, No. 9 North at. ’ 


my-tf Baltimore, Md. 


THOROUGH-BRED AND TROTTING 
ES 


AND 
Short-Horn Cattle. 


We are breeding and have for sale stock of the above description, and 
invite purchasers to communicate with us. 


J.N. & J. D. BETHUNE, Elway Stock Farm, 
NBAR WARRENTON, FAUQUIER CO:, VA: 


ap-tf 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER 


Pacific Guano Company’s 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC 


. JOHN S. REESE & CO., 
No. 10 SOUTH STREET, BALTIMORE, MD., 
GENERAL AGENTS. 


$1,000,000. 


The use of this Guano since its introduction in 1864, and the annual increase 
of its consumption from a few hundred tons the first year of its use, to many thou- 
sands of tons, is the best attestation to its value as an efficient agent for the increase 
of the products of agricultural labor, as well as to the integrity of its production. 

The large capital invested by this Company in this business,and its unusual 
facilities, enables it to furnish a fertilizer of the highest excellence at the lowest cost to 
consumers. 

It is the policy of the Company to furnish the best fertilizer at the lowest price, 
and look to large sales and small profit for reasonable returns on Capital employed. 

This Guano is sold by Agents of the Company in all the markets of the Middle, 
Southern and Gulf States. 

Price in Baltimore $50 per Ton 2000 lbs. 


aug-3t JOHN S. REESE & CO. 
FRENCH BURR, ESOPUS, 


OTHER MILL STONES, 


Bolting Cloths, Leather and Gum Belting, 


SMUT MACHINES, and MILL MACHINERY GENERALLY, 
AT LOWEST MARKET RATES. * 


Parties in want of MILL FURNISHING GOODS will consult their interest by sending for my 
Price List before purchasing elsewhere. 


ALSO, GENERAL AGENT FOR THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


BUCKEYE Mower and Reaper, SWEEPSTAKES 
Thresher and Cleaner, Hagerstown Horse 
Rake, Grain Drills, &c. &c. 


J Orders and correspondence solicited, which will receive prompt and careful attention. 


JOSHUA THOMAS, 
aug-8t 35 North street, Baltimore, Md. 
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ADVERTISING SHEET. 


R. J. BAKER & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Oil Vitriol, Chemicals, Bone, German Potash 
Salts, Sulphate Ammonia, &c., 


FOR MAKING 
SUPERPHOSPHATES & FERTILIZERS, 
36 and 38 South Charles Street, 
jan-12t BALTIMORE. 


J. H. PARKS, 
Engraver on Wood, 


Marble Building (Third Floor, Front Room), 
S. E. Cor. Charles and Fayette sts., 
jan-tf BALTIMORE. 


GALVANIZED IRON CORNICES. 
JAMES W. GEDDES, 


GALVANIZED IRON, 
COPPER, ZINC 
ND IRON ROOFIN 
SPOUTS, GUTTERS, &e. 


No. 67 North street (above Saratoga street), 
jan-tf BALTIMORE. 


TREES AND PLANTS. 
Rosebank Nurseries 


Govanstown, Balto. co., Md. 


We invite the attention of Pianters and Amateur Cal- 
tivators, to our complete stock of the following : 


PEARS, Standard and Dwarf. 
APPLES, Standard and Dwarf. 
CHERRIES, Standard and Dwarf. 


PEACHES, PLUMS, and GRAPE VINES, together with 
other SMALL FRUITS of popular kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, EVERGREENS and SHRUBS, 
with ROSES in great variety. A large stock of 
choice GERANIU MS, VERBENAS, and 
other bedding out plants. 


75 to 100 Thousand two and three year old OSAGE 
ORANGE HEDGE PLANTS. 
& Orders by mail promptiy attended to. 
Catalogues forwarded on application. 


Jan-tf W. D, BRACKENRIDGE. 


SMITH & CURLETT, 
Steam Soap and Candie Works, 


PERFUMED CHEMICAL OLIVE SOAPS, 
ADAMANTINE & TALLOW CANDLES. 
Cor. Holliday and Pleasant Sts., 
feb-ly BALTIMORE, Md. 


VIRGINIA LANDS. 


UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 
BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
CARTERSVILLE, Va. 

Who offers for sale upwards of 12,000 acres of Land, 


lying in one of the most desirable regions of Eastern 
irginia. 


TIN, 


MORO PHILLIPS, 


MANUFACTURING 


CHE 


MANUFACTURER OF 


ACIDS & OTHER CHEMICALS. 


MORO PHILLIPS’ 
Superphosphate of Lime. 


MORO PHILLIPS’ 
PURE 


MORO PHILLIPS’ 
AMMONIATED 


CARIBBEAN SEA GUANO. 


MORO PHILLIPS’ 
Tobacco Invigorator 


FOR SALE AT DEPOTS: 
110 S. Delaware Avenue, Phila., Pax 
95 South St., Baltimore, Md., 


And by Dealers in general. 


FOR SALE, 


A Small FARM of 524 ACRES, well improved, with 
good Fencing and good DWELLING and Out-buildings, 
in Ninth District, Cecil county, Md., in a good neighbor- 
hood, one mile from Zion. Address 


JOHN STEPHENSON, 
Zion, Cecil county, 
Maryland. 


IMPORTANT. 
SHELL LIME—SHELL LIME. 


The subscriber is now prepared to furnish SHELL 
LIME by the Ton in Sacks, or by the bushel or cargo, for 
AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. Particular attention 
given to Building Lime. Apply to 
OLER’S ICE DEPOT, 

176 West Falls avenue. 


IMPORTANT. 
G. R. DODGE & CO, 
PAINTS, OILS AND GLASS 


No. 42 WEST BALTIMORE ST., Battimorg. 


Wholesale and Retail dealers in Plate ‘ond Cylinder Win- 
dow Glass, White we oo Colors, Canvas, Oils, 
Varnishes, Glue, &c., ap- tel 


P, BAYLEY & 
Importers of 
CHINA, GLASS and 
QUEENSWARE, 
LAMPS, &c., 
And Manuf’rs of Stoneware, 
No. 20 Hanover st., 


Near Baltimore st., 


ap-7t 


ap-9t 


ap-ly 


Catalogues sent on application. my-tf 


my-12t} BALTIMORE, Md. 
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Seasonable Agricultural Lmplements & Machinery. 


R. SINCLAIR & CO., 


GSS LIGHT? STREET, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


FARM MACHINERY 


Agricultural Implements 


AND GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS, &c., 


Offer for sale a large stock of 


LABOR-SAVING IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY, 


Including in part, as particularly suitable for the coming season : 


“Geiser” Thrasher and Separator, 
“Westinghouse” Thrasher and Separator, 
Sinclair’s Thrashers and Straw Carriers, 
Pelton Horse Powers, different sizes, 
Wheat Fans, different sizes and kinds, 
Sinclair’s Patent Hay, Straw & Fodder Cutters, 
Sinclair’s Patent Masticators for do. 
Reading’s Patent Horse Power Corn Shellers, 
with and without Cleaner, 
Sinclair’s Double and Single Shellers for Hand Power, 
Scully’s Celebrated Cider and Wine Mill and Press, ; 
the best Mill in use, 
* Philadelphia” Lawn Mowers for Hand and Horse Power, 
Sinclair & Co’s Patent Clover Seed Gatherer or Header, 
Hay Presses, different kinds and sizes, 
Nellis’ Patent Harpoon Horse Hay Fork, 
Ox Yokes, Churns, different kinds, 
Grist Mills, made with either Stone or Iron Burrs, 
orn and Cob Crushers, 


Bill Hooks, Brier Hooks, 
MATTOCKS, Picks, Grub Hoes, and a large assortment of 


Horticultural Tools and Hardware. 


R. SINCLAIR & CO., 
aug-3t 62 Light street, Baltimore. 
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ADVERTISING SHEET. 


Whann’s Raw Bone Super Phosphate, 


The Great Fertilizer for all Crops. 


Worn out or poor land, manured with the above Super Phosphate, will produce 
large crops of 


GUARANTEED |! 
200%s, |f WHEAT, RYE, BARLEY, OATS, CORN, COTTON, TO- 
MANUFACTURED BY 


4 ALTON, WHANN & col BACCO, and all kinds of VEGETABLES, 
WILMINGTON. DEL | CLOVER and GRASS. 
WALTON, WHANN & CO., Manufacturers, Wilmington, Del. 
57 8. CALVERT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 
Stores: ~ 28 South Wharves, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sites 203 West Front st., Wilmington, Delaware. 
Diamond State Bone Meal and Diamond State Ground Bone for sale at above stores. my-6t 


DANA BICKFrORD’s | THE CHAMPION 


FAMILY KNITTING MACHINE FARTH CLOSET. 


Peifection in work and simplicity of construction have been 

attained in this Machine. It knits both circular and flat web| Having selected the new Caampion as being the 

with perfect selvage edge, making a perfect hand-stiteh. It) Very best and cheapest Earth Closet made, and ac- 

narrows and widens, knitting heeis and toes of stockings to| cepted the Agency of it, I am now ready to furnish 

perfection, with ribbed or plain stitch, and is a Crocheting as | the public with 5 styles. 

well as Knitting Machine. It makes all the intricate fancy! No farmer or person living in villages can afford to 

stitches of the crocheting-needle better than hand-work. It|be without the Earth Closet. Looked at in the light 

is so simple that a child can operate it, and the rapidity of its Of convenience, comfort and economy, it is far be- 

work is truly wonderful—20,000 stitches per minute. |yond the water closet, having all the advantages of 
This Machine has carried the FIRST PRIZE at the Mary-| the city water closet and none of its disadvantages, 

land State Fair, Maryland Institute, and Virginia State Fair, being perfectly without odor. 

this Fall, and was the principal attraction at all of them.| Send for Price List and Circular to 


They are more valuable in the family than the Sewiug Ma-| 
chine. Price, $25 and $35. Send for Circulars. Agents) J. A. HA M I L T ON, 
wanted in every part of Maryland. Liberal terms. Address 


J. A. HAMILTON, General Agent for Maryland, | 47 N. Charles street, 
may-tf 47 Norra CHARLES STREET, Baltimore. | may-tf BALTIMORE. 


MORRIS & TRIMBLE, 


Proprietors of the old original 
Baltimore Burr Mill- 
stone Works, 


Established 1815, 


Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers 
in 


French Burr and other 


MILLSTONES. 
BOLTING CLOTHS, 


Best quality ANKER BRanp, by the piece or cut to order. and sent by express to any Station on Steamboat or 
Railrbdad lines. SMUT MACHINES, BELTING and Mill Furnishing Goods generally. 


WES’! FALLS AVENUE, 
mar-12t NEAR PRATT STREET BRIDGE. 


LINTON CO. 


Pottery Ware Machines. 


One Macuuye will make per hour 1000 Pots Surgrior to those made by hand. 

These Macurnes are worked by HAND, HORSE, or STEAM POWER. 

The Pots come from the mould complete, save the burning. 

This Machine is the invention of a Practical Potter of 40 years experience. 

For further information as regards Shop, County or State Rights, address 

WM. LINTON & CO., 

Corner Lexingtou and Pine streets, Baltimore, Md. 

The State of Massachusetts disposed of. feb-ly 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER 


LEWIS TUDOR & CO., 


Wo. 44 LIGHT STREET, 
Third door below Lombard st., 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS and Dealers in FIELD 
SEEDS, BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, Green and Dried 
FRUITS, Vegetables and Country Produce generally. 
Also, an assortment of reliable GARDEN SEED con- 
stantly on hand. meh-ly 


For any case of Blind, Bleeding, 


De Bing’s Pile Remedy fails 
o cure. 


| 


Itching, or Ulcerat-d Piles that | 


It is prepared expressly to cure the Piles and nothing | 


else, and has cured cases of over 20 years standing. For 
sale by all Druggists. Price $1 00. 


Laboratory 339 W. Baltimore street, Baltimore, Md. 


FOUTZ’S 


CELEBRATED 


Horse and Cattle Powders. 


“This preparation, long and favorably 
known, will thoroughly re-invigorate 
broken down and low-spirited horses, 
by strengthening and cleansing the 
stomach and intestines. 

It is a sure preventive of all diseases 

’ incident to this animal, such as LUNG 
FEVE R. GLANDERS, YELLOW 
WATER, HEAVES, COUGHS, DIS- 
TEMPER, FEVERS, FOUN DER, 
LOSS OF APPETITE AND VITAL 
ENERGY, &c. Its use improves 
the wind, increases the appetite— 
gives asmooth and | lossy skin—and 


To keepers of Cows this prepara- 
tion is invaluable. It is a sure pre- 
ventive against Rinderpest, Hollow 
Horn, etc. It has been proven by 
actual experiment to increase the 
| quantity of milk and cream twenty 
per cent. and make the butter ~~ 
aed sweet. In fattening cattle, 
gives them an appetite, loosens their hide, and ae Bo 
them thrive much faster. 


In all diseases of Swine, such as Coughs, Ulcers in 
the Lungs, Liver, &c., this article acts 
asaspecific. By putting from one- 
half a paper to a paper in a barre! of 
swill the above diseases will be eradi- 
cated or entirely prevented. If given 
in time, a certain preventive and 
cure for the Hog Cholera. 


DAVID E. FOUTZ, Proprietor, 
BALTIMORE. Ma. 


For sale by Druggists and Storekeepers throughout 
the United States, Canadas and South America, 


ASSO- 


U. S. PATENT RIGHT 
CIATION, 


John M. Griffith. W.M.Baker. F.C. Bryan. 


GRIFFITH, BAKER & BRYAN, 


41 and 43 N. PACA ST., 
BALTIMORE, Ma. 


Manufacturers of the 


CELEBRATED BUCKEYE SELF-DISCHARG- 


ING STEEL TOOTH WHEEL 


HORSE RAKE, 


DEXTER WASHING MACHINE, 
TINGLEY’S IMPROVED CHURN, 


Right Hand CORN SHELLERS, 


STRAW CUTTERS. PLOUGHS, HARROWS, 
CULTIVATORS, and 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
and HARDWARE generally. 


General Agents for the New BUCKEYE STATE 
Reaper and Mower and the celebrated ‘‘WORLD”’ 
Enclosed Gear REAPER AND MOWER, with 
Droppers or Self-Rake Attachments; Tornado 
Thresher and Cleaner and Carey Horse Power; 
Bullard’s Improved Hay Tedder, Hagerstown 
Grain and Fertilizer Drill, Cider and Wine Mills 
and Presse?, &c. 

FIELD and GARDEN SEEDS of every de-. 
scription; FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
GUANO, BONE, PLASTER and FERTILIZERS 
generally. All kinds of Machinery repaired at 
short notice 2nd on reasonable terms. 

Call and examine or send for Descriptive Cir- 
culars and Price Lists. 

GRIFFITH, BAKER & BRYAN, 


41 and 43 N. Paca st., Baltimore, Md. 


MANUFACTURERS OF PURE 
NO. 1 GROUND PLASTER. 
c. 8. & E. B. FREY, 
No. 18 EARFORD AVENUE, Battimore, Mp. 
| And dealers in Corn Husks. Always buying and pay 


feb 


| the Hieugest Casa Paice 


Publishers of ‘“‘THE PATENT RIGHT GA- | 
ZETTE,”’ solicit Patents with greater certainty, | 


in less time aud cheaper than elsewhere. Patent 
Rights disposed of at good prices. 
Address 
CAPT. HENRY GERNER, 
94 Chambers street, P, O. Box 4544, 
New York. 


je 


feb 
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_ FOR CORN HUSKS. 
PERINE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of 


| Flower Pots, Stone and Earthenware, 
Also, FIRE BRICK for COAL STOVES. 


POTTERIES and SALES ROOM, 
No. 711 & 713 W. BAaLtiIMorReE sr. 
Baltimore, Md. 
mar-12t 


Fow! Fountains of all sizes always on hand. 
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ADVERTISING SHEET. 
Sisson, 


Steam Marble Works, 


Cor. North and Monument Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
¥=> MANTELS, MONUMENTS, and STATUARY, 


GRAVESTONES AND TABLE TOPS, 
MARBLE COUNTERS, for Banks, Hotels and Druggists, 


TILES FOR FLOORS, GARDEN STATUARY, constantly on hand, 
feb-ly AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


BALTIMORE 


RETORT AND FIRE BRICK WORKS. 
GEORGE C. HICKS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY RETORTS, TILES, FIRE BRICK, 


VITRIFIED STEAM-PRESSED 


Drain and Sewer Pipe, Stove Lining, &c. 


Manufactory. Locust Point, Balto. Office. 3 S. Holliday St. 


MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS 


From 50 to 1000 Dollars. 


STEINWAY & SONS PIANOS. 


At BENTEEN’S, 80 W. Fayette street, Baltimore, Md. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
mar-12t Address D. M. ROBB. 


JOHN F. O’NEILL, 


Maryland Carriage Works 
and Coach Factory, 
No. 35 SOUTH PACA STREET, 


= NEAR THE THREE TUNS HOTEL. 
I have on hand and ready for sale the largest and most varied assortment of CARRIAGES and SPRING 
WAGONS of any other house in the city, such as 
Family Carriages, Jagger Wagons, single aud double, Buggy Wagons, Gunning Wagons, Business 
Wagons, Express Wagons and Baggage Wagons, 


All of my own manufacture, and built of the best materials and workmanship. All work sold or ordered at my 
establishment, warranted for one year. ALL REPAIRING DONE PROMPTLY. 


JOHN F. O’NEILL, No. 35 South Paca street, 
mar-12t BALTIMORE, MD. 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER 


CANFIELD, BRO. & CO. 


WATCHES, 


DIAMONDS ANB RICH JEWELRY, 


SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 
American, English and Swiss WATCHES, 


For Gentlemen, Ladies and Youths. 


GOLD, JET, TORTOISE SHELL, CORAL AND VULCANITE 
JEWELRY. 
CLOCKS AMO 
VIENNA LEATHER GOODS. 

FANS, GLASEES AND FANOGY GOODS. 


THE LARGEST HOUSE IN THE CITY. 


CANFIELD, BRO. & CO., 


Corner Baltimore and Charles streets, Baltimore, Md. 


may-6t 


RIBBONS, MILLINERY & STRAW GOODS, 


is72. 


ALSO, 


WHITE GOODS, EMBROIDERIES, &c. 


ARMSTRONG, CATOR 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS and JOBBERS. 


Bonnet, Trimming, Neck and Sash RIBBONS, Velvet Ribbons, 
NECK TIES, Bonnet SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS and 
CRAPES, FLOWERS, FEATHERS, ORNA- 
MENTS, FRAMES, &c. 
Straw Bonnets and Ladies & Children’s Hats, trimmed and untrimmed. 
AND IN CONNECTING WAREROOMS 
WHITE GOODS, LINENS, EMBROIDERIES, 
Laces, Nets, Collars, Sets, Handkerchiefs, Veiling, Head Nets, §e., §c. 
Nos. 237 and 239 Baltimore street, Baltimore, Md. 


These goods are manufactured by us or bought for Cash direct from the European and American 
Manufacturers, embracing all the latest novelties, unequalled in variety and cheapness in any mar- 
ket. Orders filled with care, promptness and despatch. may-6t 
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ADVERTISING SHEET. 
THOMAS NORRIS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


AgriculturalImplements 
Field and Garden Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 


Would call special attention to the following first-class Machines, &c. : 
Westlinghouse Threshers and Cleaners. 
Aultman & Taylor’s Threshers and Cleaners. 
Lever and Railway Horse Powers—wost approved. 
Van Wickle Wheat Fan. Price $37. 
American Cider Mill and Press—the best—$40. 
Young America Cider Mill and Press—Family use—$25. 


Bickford & Huffman Grain Drills, 


Plows, Harrows, Cultivators, Straw Cutters, Corn Shellers, and all kinds of Farming 
Tools. Fresh Field and Garden Seeds, Pure Ground Bone and other Fertilizers. 


THOMAS NORRIS & SON, 
141 Pratt st., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCH, 
Importer and Dealer in Carriage Goods 


AND 


BAR IRON AND STEEL. 


A full stock of Bar, Horseshoe and Oval Iron, Horse Shoes, Horse Nails, Springs, 
Axles, Felloes, Spokes, Shafts, Hubs, Bows, Poles, Ready-made Wheels, ek 
Bodies, Bent Cart Rims, &c., 

86 Pratt street, near Commerce street, 
my-6t BALTIMORE. 


my-6m 


Important! 


PORTABLE GAS! PORTABLE GAS! 
Kuster’s Non-Explosive Gaslight Fluid! 


Cheapest, Safest and best Light in the World, giving a light equal to Coal Gas at the cost of 
one-half cent per hour! The lighting of CHURCHES, HALLS and STORES a SPECIALTY. 
The Petroleum Fluid Stove is found superior in the satisfactory and rapid manner in which 
it does its work—always ready and under momentary control. For Broiling Steak, Fish or Game 
it is unsurpassed. For Baking of Bread, Cakes and Pies, no oven with any other fuel in the world 
equals it. Call and see for yourselves. 


C. F. KUSTER, Gaslight Co. 


my-12t No. 9 South Gay street, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER 


To Wheat Growers. 
EXCELSIOR, 


Composed of 800 pounds of No. 1 Peruvian Guano, and 1200 pounds of Soluble 
Phosphate of Lime, (bones dissolved in sulphurie acid,) Potash and Soda, 


Forming the most concentrated, universal and durable fertilizer ever offered to the farmers—com- 
bining all the stimulating properties of Peruvian Guano, and the ever durable properties of Ground 
Bones. Excelsior is in fine dry powder, prepared expressly for drilling, and can be applied in any 
quantity per acre, however small; and it is the opinion of many close calculating Farmers, after 
THIRTEEN years experience in testing it side by side with other popular tertilizers, that an appli- 
cation of 100 pounds of Excelsior is equal to 200 to 300 pounds of any other fertilizer or guano 
offered for sale, therefore is fully 100 to 200 per cent. cheaper. 


Farmers should see that every is branded as above, with the ANALYSIS and 
OUR NAME in RED LETTERS. All others are counterfeits. 


PRICE $60 PER TON. 
sep-2t J.J. TURNER & CO., 42 Pratt street, Baltimore. 


MONUMENT IRON WoORES. 


DENMEAD & SON, 


Corner North and Monument Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
MANUFACTURERS OF STATIONARY AND PORTABLE 


Steam Engines & Boilers 


Of all Sizes. 


—_™ PATENT PULVERIZING MILLS, for Guanos, Bones and other hard 
substanc 
GRIFFITH & WUNDRAM’S PATENT SAFETY-TUBE BOILERS. ap-ly 


BALTIMORE FRENCH BURR 


MILL STONE MANUFACTORY, 
AND 
Mill Furnishing Establishment. 


DEALERS IN 
BOLTING CLOTHS, BELTING, SMUT MACHINES, ETC. 


B. F. STARR CO. 
ity 173 North Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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ADVERTISING SHEET. 


GROVER BAKERS 
HICHEST PREMIUM 
Elastic Stitch 
Shuttle Stitch 


The Very Best in Use. 


oe 


GROVER & 


IMPROVED ELASTIO-STITCOH IMPROVED SHUTTLE-STITOH 


SEWING MACHINES. SEWING MACHINES. 


They Stitch, Hem, Fell, Cord, Braid, Bind, Quilt, | Are FIRST-CLASS in every respect, and made 
Puff, Gather and Sew on, Ruffle, Embroider, | in the most durable and substantial manner and 
Fringe, and excel in every style of Machine Sew-| furnished at a LOW PRICE. 


ing. Investigate, Test, Inquire, Compare, Ex- H Wherever they have been introduced they have 


| 


amine, Prove the Merits of each been PREFERRED to all MACHINES of other 


, . ; Manufactures making the same stitch. 

Sewing Machine Ht the Market, Try the ease and rapidity of motion. Apply 
| the Machines to varieties of Sewing. Their ca- 

pacity is without limit. 

ACCURATE, PERFECT, AND BEAUTIFUL 

GROVER & BAZFER, IN PRINCIPLE, 


And their Superiority will be apparent. Examine Their Simple Mechanism, 


Then apply all possible Tests to the 


The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Co. are the only Company that afford the Purclasre Choice 
of Stitch. They make Two Distinct Machines, “Elastic” and “ Lock-Stitch.” 


SALESROOMS, 


No. 17 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 
ap-ly 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER 


EXCELSIOR” 


No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO AND 
SOLUBLE PHOSPHATE. 
Barvimorg, July 19, 1872. 


RESULT 
Of Analysis of a sample of J. J. Turner & Co ’s ‘“‘Excel- 


sior’’ presented to me: 
Moisture (det. at 100° C)..... 13,20 
45,08 
Capable of producing of Ammonia.......... 6.37 


Organic and Volatile Matter ......... 


Tnorganic Earthy Matter. 43.76 


100.00 
Containing of Soluble Phosphoric Acid...... 9.70 
Or Soluble Bone Phosphate of Lime........ee0e++ 21.18 
And Undecomposed Bone Phosphate of Lime..... 16.68 
(Signed) G. A. LIEBIG, Ph. D. 


Battimore, July 22, 1872. 


To the Farmers of Maryland and 
Virginia. 

At the solicitation of some of our patrons, we had a 
sample drawn by a disinterested party from a number of 
bags of Excelsior from different parts of our present 
stock (some 12,000 bags, in warehouse, and representing 
our manufacture for 1872) and sent to Dr. G. A. Liebig, 
Chemist, of this city, who stands at the head of his pro- 
fession in this country as an Analytical Chemist, and 
annex his report of its analysis, which, upon examina- 
tion, will be found to conform in every particular to our 
assertions and representations by advertisements, during 
the past fourteen years, and will convince the intelligent 
farmer that ‘‘Excelsior’’ is the most uniform and concen- 
trated fertilizer offered for sale. Jts quality cannot be 
improved, and it is, as its name indicates, “superior to 
ali.” To improve its mechanical condition we have, at 
great expense. introduced, this year, into our works, 
ingeniously constructed machinery for removing the 
quartz, stone and other extraneous matter from the Pe- 
ruvian Guano, as imported and used in its preparation, 
and by its aid now prepare “Excelsior’’ in fine, dry pow- 
der, that it may be regularly drilled in any quantity, 
however small, per acre—a great saving to the farmer in 
the cost of his fertilizer, and insuring a regular and uni- 
form growth of wheat. 

In returning thanks for the liberal patronage extended 
to us in the past, we assure our friends and customers 
that we will spare no efforts to merit a continuance for 
the future. 


J. J. TURNER & CO., 
aug-2t 42 W. PRATT STREET. 


BONE MILLS 


For Sale. 


A Set of No. 1 and No 2 BAUGH’S PATENT SEC- 
TIONAL BONE MILLS, but little used, with Counter 
Shafting, Belting, Sifter and Elevator, with Cast-Iron 
Buckets, for sale low. Apply at this Office. sep-tf 


William Harris, 


GUNS AND PISTOLS, 
With large assortment of 
SPORTSMENS’ GOODS. 
Guns neatly Stocked and 
Repaired at 
No. 116 PRATT STREET, 
One door from South st., [aug-6t] BALTIMORE, MD. 


ACCORDING 


TOACTOFCONCR 


ACTUAL BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Corner of Baltimore and Charles streets, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

AoTuaL Business INstRUCTION. 
CoPpYRiGuTeD according to Act of Congress. 

The Oldest, the Largest and the Best Business CoL- 
in America. 

Upwards of 300 Students in daily attendance from the 
Middle and Southern States alone. 

Our Illustrated College Journal, with Beautifully 
Flourished Eagle, sent by mail free of Charge. 

Appress—E. K. LOSIER, President, Baltimore, Md. 

Pror. J. M. PHILLIPS, 
aug-3t Supt. of Actual Business Dept. 


FRUIT TREES for Fall 
Planting. 


We offer an unusually large and fine assortment for the 
coming season. Parties conteniplating planting are re- 
quested to send for priced list. 

EDWD. J. EVANS & CO., 
jy-6t. Nurserymen acd Seedsmen, York, Pa. 


PROF. P. B. WILSON, 
ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMIST, offers 
his services for the examination of FERTILIZERS, and 
FERTILIZING MATERIALS, ORES, MINERALS, and 
MINERAL WATERS. With an experience of sixteen 
years, part of which was in Europe, under Baron Liebig 
he can guarantee accurate results. Facilities ere offered 
te young genilemen desiring to acquire a Chemical edu- 
cation equal to that of any European school. 


Laboratory No. 30 Second street, Baltimore, Md. 
Established in 1837. 


WM. BROWN & CoO,, 


8. E. Cor. of Baltimore and Charles Sts. 


Practical Watchmakers, 
JEWELLERS and OPTICIANS. 


Particular attention paid to repairing and timing Fine 
Watches. [ap-12t) WM. BROWN & CO. 
Watches! Diamonds! Jewelry! Silver Ware! 


EsTaBLisuEp 1811. 
A. WARNER, 
MANUFACTURER OF SILVER WARE, RICH JEWELRY. 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
Diamonds, Fine Watches, Siiver-Plated Ware, Table 
Cutlery, Fancy Articles, &c. 
No. 135 W. Baltimore st., Baltimore. 
Fine Bronzes and Opera Glasses, je- 
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ADVERTISING SHEET. 


HOUSE FURNISHING 
GOODS 


FORWARDED AND PACKED 
WITE 


GREAT CARE 


SAMUEL 


20 N. CHARLES ST. 


Importers of CHINA, GLASS, TABLE CUTLERY, 
FAMILY HARDWARE, PLATED GuoODs, 
and Dealers in TIN, WOODEN and JA- 
PANNEw WARE and KITCHEN 
FURNITURE of every 
character, 


WATER COOLERS of our own make. ICE-CREAM 
FREEZERS of the most approved kinds. PATENT 
ICK PITCHERS, all qualitics, and each warranted to be 
as represented. 


New and Beautiful Patterns of 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND AMERICAN 


TABLE GLASSWARE. 


WHISKEY, BRANDY AND 
WINE DECANTERS, 


SINGLY AND IN SErts. 


BOWLS, DISHES, CELERY STANDS, §c. 


Owners and Manufacturers 


manufacturers in Europe and this country, and having 
resident agents in Fra.ce and England, give us every 
advantage in obtaining our supplies; manufacturing 
the common class of gouds, suchas 


ew Iceland Refrigerator. TIN AND JAPANNED WARE; 
Buying entirely for cash; with a thorough knowledge of 
the business in all its details; purchasers may rest as- 
sured that we can and will supply their wants as favor- 
0 mmm Oma 4 ably and upon as good terms as any house in New York 
or elsewhere. 
We respectfully solicit a visitand an examination of 
goods and prices. ap-ly 


TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 


We Offer for Sale PURE FISH GUANO. 


It will not only benefit the crop following its application, but it will improve the soil. Some who have used it 
testify that its benefit can be seen in the Ciover for three or four successive crops. Sowing it broadcast, and then 
harrowing the ground, is the best general way to apply it. From three to five hundred pounds per acre, composted 
with earth or stable manure, can be applied at a time, and one thousand pounds will make a permanent improve- 
ment to the soil. It must not come in contact with the grain or plant. If used in the hill, it must be covered with 
earth before the grain is dropped. In some sections it is much used by Tobacco Growers. It is excellent for Pota- 
toes, but, after being placed in the furrow or hill, it must be covered, that the Potatoes or the young shoots do not 
come in contact with it. The Farmer can compost a ton of this with a ton of earth and four or five bushels plaster, 
and then have a Fertilizer of good quality, and superior to most of the Fertilizers offered in the market. It should 
be stirred after heating in the compost. A FAIR TRIAL WILL PROVE ITS GOOD QUALITIES, 


For sale at 117 SMITH’S WHARF. Price $40 per ton. 


wept JOHN R. COX & POPE, Baltimore, Md. 


| Our arrangements made in person with the leading 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER 


JOHN C. DURBOROW, 


GENERAL AGENT FOR 


THE KIRBY MOWERS and REAPERS, 


64 


South Sharp st., 


64 


South Sharp st., 


NEAR PRATT, NEAR PRATT, 


Baitimore, Md. Baltimore, Md. 


I WOULD CALL THE ATTENTION OF THE FARMERS TO 


The Kirby Combined Reaper and Mower 


Its 


Improved Baltimore Self-Rake, 


The great success of which, this season; has fully sustained its superiority as a Self-Raking Com- 
bined Machine; also, to the great success of the Kirby Two-Wheel Mower, its admirable 
working having so increased the sale of this superior machine that the manu- 

facturers were not able to supply the demand. 


The Kirby Reaping and Mowing Machines 
COMPRISE A COMPLETE VARIETY FROM WHICH 


ALL CLASSES of Farmers can select Machines 


BEST SUITED TO THEIR WANTS. 


Manufactured only by D. M. OSBORNE & CO., 


AUBURN, Y- 


ALSO, the celebrated BICKFORD and HUFFMAN continuous 
feed, double distributor Grain Drill, with improved guano 
‘attachment and distri seed sower, warranted the 
most — istributor of both coarse and 
fine, grain manufactured. 
In addition to the Reaper Agency I am prepared to furnish PERUVIAN GUANO, the 


different SUPER-PHOSPHATES, Ground Bone, Plaster and Lime. 
Agricultural Implements of every description, Plows, Plow Castings, &c. 


SOHN C, BURBOROW, 


64 SOUTH SHARP STREET, 
aug-3t NEAR PRATT, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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WHEAT SEEDING. 
1s'72. 
J.J. TURNER & CO’S 
Ammoniated Bone Super-Phosphate, 


Ammonia, - - 2.83 
_ Bone Phosphate of Lime, et 10.67 


Composed of the most concentrated materials, it is 
Richer in Ammonia and Soluble Phosphates 
THAN ANY OTHER FERTILIZER SOLD, 


Except our ‘‘ Excelsior,’’ and is made with same care and supervision—uhiform quality guaran- 
teed. Fine and Gry, in excellent order for drilling. Packed in bags.’ 


PRICE 350 PER TON. 


J. 3. TURNER & CO., 42 Pratt street, Baltimore, Md. 


aug 3t 


Manufacturer’s Agent for the sale of 


LISTER BROTHERS’ 
GROUND BONE, 
BONE MEAL, 
DISSOLVED BONE, 


AWD 


BONE FLOUR, 


IN BARRELS OR BAGS. FOR SALE WHOLESALE OR RETAIL. 


JOHN B. RUSSELL, | 
aug-3t 16 Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. | 
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POOL.EB. & HUNT, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Manufacturers of Portable and Stationary 


SAW AND GRIST MILLS, FLOURING MILL MACHINERY 


_SHAFTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS, 
Machinery for White Lead Works and Oil Mills. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS.-Ga 


Haaenstows, Mp., December 11th, 1871. 
Messrs. Pootzr & Hunt: 


Gentlemen : During my experience in Water Wheels, I have used ten different make of wheels; 
the last I put in were the James Leffel American Double Turbine Wheels. I am perfectly satisfied 
with them. They are giving me about double the power I ever had before, and less repairs than 


any of the others. Respectfully, &c. 
3 (Signed, ) W. STONEBRAKER. 


Over 6,000 Now in Use!! 
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